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RHYME AND RHYTHM IN THE KORAN. 


BY WILLIAM F,. WARREN, 


EW English readers of the Koran realise that it is a book of 
poetry, and that its ryhme and rhythm have immensely helped 
its currency in all lands where the Arabic language is spoken. Our 
prose translations can give no adequate idea of the flow and cadence 
of the original. An unrhymed paraphrase even in the musical 
Arabic would as little represent the real Koran as an English prose 
paraphrase of Tennyson’s Bugle Song would represent that master- 
piece of melody. Undoubtedly the metrical swing of the book ex- 
plains in some measure the great prominence given to the intoning 
and reciting of it in the mosques and schools of the Mohammedan 
world. 

To illustrate these metrical movements, alliterations, and phon- 
etic returns at intervals to a thematic keynote or sound, the last 
two of the one hundred and fourteen Suras are perhaps as good as 
any. In Rodman’s translation they read as follows : 


SURA CXIII. 
In the name of God, ete. 
Say: I betake me for refuge to the Lord of the Daybreak 
Against the mischief of his creation ; 
And against the mischief of the first darkness when it overspreadeth ; 
And against the mischief of enchantresses ; 
And against the mischief of the envier when he envieth. 


SuRA CXIV. 


In the name of God, ete. 
Say: I betake me for refuge to the Lord of Men, 
The King of men, 
The God of men, 
Against the mischief of the stealthily withdrawing whisperer, 
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Who whispereth in man's breast— 
Against djinn and men. 
The original has been transliterated by an expert, Professor 
H. G. Mitchell, as follows: 


SuRA CXIII. 
Bismi (‘)Dllahi ()rrahmani ('l)rrahimi, 


Kul'a'tdhu birabbi ('\ifalaki 

Min sharri ma halaka 

Wamin sharri gasthkin 'idhad wakaba 
Wamin sharri ft 
Wamin sharri hdsidin 'idha hasada. 


SURA CXIV. 
Bismi (‘)rrahmani (‘)rrahind. 


Kui ‘a‘tdhu birabbi (l)nnasi 

Maliki (‘l)nndsi 

‘Yahi ())nndasi 

Min sharri (‘\lwaswdsi (‘hanndasi 

(') yuwaswisu ft sudari ('\nndsi 
Mina (‘\Ujinnati wa('i)nndst. 


I hope I shall not be mistaken for a master in the tongue if 
I say that no knowledge of Arabic is needed to enable one to see 
and to hear the difference between Rodman’s version and the 
original. The one is stiff, hampered, and not very clear prose; 
the other is poetry, measured, melodious, rememberable. It is not 
the highest order of poetry—the matter is too often sacrificed to 
form for that—but it is poetry that charms the popular ear, and 
wins for itself a place in the popular memory. 

The Arabic is so rich in open vowel sounds that a successful 
metrical paraphrase in any other tongue is extremely difficult. 
Probably a first-class genius, using the Persian or Italian language, 
could come nearer to a real reproduction of the original than any 
one else. In a moment of recklessness, one of especial audacity, 
the present writer once tried an experiment to see what could be 
done in this direction in German. Keeping as closely as possible 
to the original, his result was as follows: 

Im Namen Gottes, etc. 


Sprich : Vor all'n Hexenmeistern, 
Tagesanbruchsherr, zu Dir, Vor Menschen und Geistern, 
Nehm’ ich Zuflucht fiir und fiir. Zu Allah, 

Vor der finstern Schipfung Schaden Zum Allerhichsten, 
In des lichten Schipfers Gnaden Begeb’ ich mich. 
Begeb’ ich mich. Ach, ja, 
Jeder Zeit Akbar, 
Vor hisslichem Neid,— Menschenkinig, Menschenherr, 
Des Abtriinnigen Trug Gott der Menschen, immermehr 
Des Fliisterers Lug, An Dich 


Wend’ ich mich herzinniglich. 


> 
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Dissatisfied with this non-Koranic form of direct address, and 
especially with the frightful, if not unintelligible, compound with 
which it begins, he some days later tried again, and selecting w and 
a as the key-vowels, wrote in more condensed form the following : 


Gottes Namen, voll Erbarmen. Amen. 

Nur zu Allah, 

Aller Tage Schipfer, tliglich 
Begeb’ ich mich. 

Vor dem Unheil der Natur, 

Groll und List der Kreatur, 

Neid des Neiders, Nachtaufruhr, 

Spukunfug, und Hexenschwur, 
Nur zu Allah, 

Aller Menschen Schipfer, ewiglich 
Beygeb’ ich mich. 

This, it will be observed, has fewer words, by more than a 
dozen, than the original, yet, thanks to easy German compounds, 
no idea is left unsuggested. It also gives a happier rendering for 
the ever recurring superscription of all the Suras save one; Bism: 
(L)llahi ('1)rrahmani (‘/)rrahimi than seems attainable in English. 

By this time the curiosity to see what could be done in the 
vernacular became too strong to be resisted. The result was a new 
conviction of the inadequacy of English resources in the broad 
vowel sounds, and of the hopelessness of effort in this direction. 
Possibly a Tennyson or a Poe could overcome the difficulty ; but 
the following was the best that any responding muse had to offer in 
answer to my invocation. The number of words is almost exactly 
the same as in the original. Perhaps some more practised hand 
will favor the readers of this with something more satisfactory. 


In the name of Cod, ete. 
Say: 

Unto the Lord of Dawning Day 
My soul from ill shall flee alway. 

From Nature's night, 

Its hidden harm, 

From ghostly sprite, 

And witches’ charm, 

From envy's sting, 

And tempter’s lure, 

Neath Allah's wing 

I'll rest secure. 
From men to God, man's Lord most high, 
For refuge evermore I fly. 
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CONFUCIUS. 


(551-479 B. C.) 


BY TEITARO SUZUKI, 


Gey NG-FU-TZU, or F[, F (Kung-tzii), popularly known as Con- 

fucius, was neither a philosopher nor a founder of religion; 
he was a moral teacher, or more properly a statesman, whose 
maxim was that the people should be governed by the ethical law 
of sympathy,! rather than by the jurisprudential principle of right 
and duty. Therefore those ontological and epistemological prob- 
lems which led Greek and Indian minds into a maze of metaphys- 
ical speculation did not claim much attention from the Chinese 
sage, nor did the deep and pessimistic religious feelings which oc- 
cupied the heart of the Semitic prophet stir in him any aspiration 
for God or kingdom of heaven. 

Meng-tzti, or Mencius,? one of the most prominent leaders of 
Confucianism, spoke of him as one who collected ancient tradit- 
ions and brought them to perfection. Confucius himself once said 
that he propounded the old doctrine of ancient sages and did not 
proclaim anything new and original.* This spirit of conservatism 
and common sense being the spirit of Confucianism as well as the 
national character of the Chinese, Confucius, who was living at the 
time when the Chou dynasty was separating into smaller dukedoms 
or kingdoms known as the Ch‘un ch‘iu and Chan kwo* period, nat- 
urally desired to rescue the dynasty from disintegration and to ac- 
tualise again if possible the administration of Yao and Shun, the 
two most reverenced sage-kings of China. 

Confucius, accompanied by his disciples, wandered from one 


1In Chinese f= (yen). 
2 He lived about a hundred years after Confucius and was a contemporary of Chwang-tzu, the 
best known follower of Lao tzu, though they did not know each other. 


3A liberal translation of ‘‘shu érh pu tso, Asin é@rh ‘hao ku." 
4Ch‘un ch‘in means Spring and Fall,’’ and chan war country." 
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place to another till he was sixty-five years old, trying to persuade 
the feudal lords to adopt his method of administration and to make 
a practical application of his ethical teachings. He did not think 
of propagating his doctrine of sympathy directly among the masses, 
and expected to reform the people through the government solely ; 
but he encountered many disasters and much suffering and was at 
last obliged to retire from the world and to find comfort in the con- 
templation of his doctrine which now became the principal subject 
of his dialogues with his disciples. The Zun Yi, one of the canon- 
ical books of Confucianism, is the record of the ‘‘sayings and con- 
versations”’ of this latter phase of his life, and must be deemed of 
paramount importance for the students of Confucianism as being 
the only authentic statement of Confucian ethics. 

In Confucius and in his doctrine are solidly crystallised the 
essence and the ideal of the Chinese people. When we understand 
Confucius we understand the Chinese. The greatest man who has 
acquired unshakable national renown and reverence in a long course 
of time can be looked at as the perfect mirror of the nation, in 
which their prominent characteristics are revealed in their bright- 
est and clearest colors. 

What reflexions of the Chinese mind, then, can we see through 
Confucius? They are a lack of imagination and a tendency to posi- 
tive conservatism, utilitarianism, practicality, and optimism. These 
elements are deeply rooted in every tissue of the Chinese mental 
constitution: 

The most metaphysical book of Confucianism is the ancient 
Yih King, or Book of Changes, on which Confucius is said to have 
written a commentary known as the Asi ¢z‘w ch‘uan, and this fact 
is confirmed by the tradition which says that by his constant study 
and handling of the book its leather binding-string was thrice worn 
out. Though this proves to a certain degree that he had a specu- 
lative mind, we observe even there the predominance of ethical ele- 
ments which put aside all abstruse philosophical arguments and 
soaring poetical imaginations. How sober, positivistic, and in a 
sense agnostic he is, when compared with his elder contemporary 
Lao tzii whose mind, transcending this phenomenal world, wan- 
ders in the eternity of the 3 (Tao)! It is true, Confucius occa- 
sionally makes mention of # (77), the Lord, or Shang 77, the Lord 
on High, or Zien, Heaven, which some Christian Orientalists would 
like to render God or Heaven, but he, even if there might have been 
in his practical mind some vague conception of the All-Containing- 
One, did not assume any such attitude towards it as Christians do. 
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When he was wandering about almost in a state of exile, un- 
able to find any royal listener, he ascribed his misfortune to the iron 
hand of fate (mng) but he did not personify it, nor did he exclaim, 
‘¢ Thy will be done.” 

His Zien or Tien ming is not animated; it is merely another 
name for nature or natural order. Of course, he tried every means 
in his own power to realise what he thought good, but when he had 
done all in his power he calmly resigned himself and suffered the 
law of causality to take its own course. When his disciples were 
exasperated with their misfortunes, he consoled them by simply 
saying, ‘‘A superior man calmly endures misfortune.’’! 

Confucius was therefore an advocate of realism; he did not 
dare to propound definite speculations about the beyond. When 
he was asked his opinion of death, he said: ‘‘ How can one know 
death when one does not know life?’’ and when questioned regard- 
ing supernaturalism he replied, ‘‘A superior man does not talk about 
mysterious powers and supernatural spirits.” This keeping within 
the limits of experience is throughout characteristic of Confucian- 
ism, and it is the very reason why his doctrine has acquired such a 
controlling and enduring influence over Chinese minds as we ob- 
serve to-day. Even such philosophers as Chou-tzti (1022~—1073), 
Chu-tzti (1130-1200), Liu-hsiang-san (1139-1192), and Wang-yang- 
ming (1472-1529), all of whom were greatly influenced by the 
highly-speculative philosophy of the Mahayana Buddhism, could 
not forsake their native agnostic teacher nor shake off the fetter of 
their national peculiarity. While they borrowed many things from 
Buddhism, they still continued faithfully to transmit and to in- 
terpret the doctrine of Kung-fu-tzu. 

Morality goes side by side with peace, and peace means order, 
a necessary product of conservatism. How then can Confucian- 
ism be other than conservatism? Besides, Confucius was born, 
as said before, in a time of disorder and transformation, and all he 
wanted was a reform of the evils of his age. He proposed to re- 
store the moral relations of human society as they were in the by- 
gone golden age. And to effect this, he found the guiding prin- 
ciple in sympathy (/ém) and benevolence (siu). The basis of his 
doctrine, ‘‘Do not do to others what you would not have done 
to you by others,” has a striking similarity to the golden rule, the 
saying of Christ. Lao-tzii also speaks about compassion (/z‘#) as 
one of the three treasures, but he entirely disregards the form by 
which this inner principle might become manifest to others. His 
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whole emphasis fell upon our subjective attitude, while Confucius, 
being more of a Chinese than Lao-tzii, considered it necessary to 
have a proper way of manifesting what is going on in one’s mind. 
To this end he repeatedly appealed to the observation of the an- 
cient habits and customs and of the traditional rules of propriety. 
His disciples therefore minutely describe in the Zum Yu how the 
teacher appeared and behaved on certain occasions. 

When reading the accounts of the Zun Yu, we have a very 
vivid impression of him, stately and dignified in every respect, yet 
full of benevolence and piety. This could not, however, restrain 
Lao-tzii from making him a subject of ridicule and from laughing 
at his artificiality. Lao-tzii appears as a rugged mountain thickly 
covered with wild trees and with huge boulders scattered here and 
there, whereas Confucius may be compared to the cultivated aspect 
of a velvet lawn smooth and in perfect order and with everything 
arranged according to the law of symmetry. 

The main object of Confucius, however, was the promotion of 
national welfare and the amelioration of social conditions. He 
taught the doctrine of sympathy and benevolence, not that the 
people might be fairly rewarded in the future or reborn in heaven, 
not that they might thus be released from the bond of material ex- 
istence, not that they might save their hypothetical souls from 
eternal damnation and the curse of the last judgment, but that they 
might live righteously in this present life, be in peace with their 
neighbors, and enjoy the happiness of a good conscience,—this was 
the ideal of the Chinese sage. 

Not being a religious teacher, he made no effort to teach the 
masses and to awaken them from ignorance; he on the contrary 
wished to follow the example of Chou-king, his ideal statesman, 
because he thought it the best way of actualising his benevolent 
administration and of making the people happy materially as well 
as morally. The political condition of the time seems to have been 
so precarious as to induce even the apparently world-abandoned 
author of the @M# ( 7a0-tch-king) to dwell on the policy of gov- 
erning a state. Speaking in general, the most cherished idea of 
the majority of Chinese philosophers and moral teachers is to en- 
force the practical application of their views through the authority 
of the administration. 

The practical turn of the Chinese character is clearly shown in 
the biography of Confucius as recorded by his disciples and follow- 
ers. Their memoirs are singularly free from the clouds of miracles, 
superstitions, and impossibilities which usually gather around the 
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life-histories of religious sages. There are no legends about him. 
He stands before us as a plain human being who said and did what 
any other mortal could say and do. Look, for example, how the 
imagination of Indian and Semite, overleaping the natural limits of 
probability and possibility, heaps up the tinsel glory of miracles on 
the heads of their spiritual leaders! Is it not indeed surprising to 
notice in what plain language the Ne of the Chinese sage is de- 
scribed, and yet before his statue the pxoudest kings reverentially 
bow down, and in his analects, however\fragmentary, millions of 
human beings for more than a score of centuries have found wis- 
dom and consolation? 

Confucius was not indeed the leader of a religious movement 
in any sense, nor could Chinese minds conceive any such spiritual 
reformation. Deeply immersed in practicality, they could not see 
any significance in things beyond this life. What they most cared 
for was the betterment of social conditions,—that kings should be 
benevolent, subjects loyal; that parents should be loving, sons 
filial; that husbands should be affectionate, wives devoted; that 
friends should be faithful to one another; that brothers and sisters 
should be mutually attached. When these virtues are practised 
by every individual in the empire, peace will prevail on earth; then 
the aim of our life is attained, and there is nothing left beyond to 
be desired. 

The utilitarian phase of Confucianism may be further illus- 
trated by an example furnished, not by Confucius himself, but by 
one of his most distinguished followers. As Buddhistic monarch- 
ism was not known in China at the time of Kung-tzii, we cannot 
exactly say what personal attitude he would have assumed towards 
it, but most probably his positivistic tendency would not have 
approved it. When Buddhism attained its most flourishing stage 
under the Tang dynasty, it greatly annoyed Han-yii who was one 
of the famous Confucian sages of the time and who boasted himself 
to be a second Mencius. He wrote an article entitled Yuan Tao, 
i. e., ‘‘Fundamental Principle,” in which he bitterly attacked 
Buddhism, exclaiming: ‘‘While the doctrine of the ancient sages 
teaches us to promote our social welfare by co-operation and divi- 
sion of labor, what réle do the followers of Buddha play, who re- 
maining in idleness consume all that is produced by other classes 
of the people?” It must have been an assault least expected by 
the Buddhists, who, having lived in abundance of food and clothing 
in the most favored quarter of the globe, were probably not pre- 
pared to hear such a practical complaint, although their theoretical 
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weapons must have been well sharpened to meet and crush oppo- 
nents. But these two characteristics, practicality and speculative- 
ness, may be considered to be the most striking marks of division 
between Confucianism and Buddhism. 

At all events, Confucius was the Chinese ideal of a perfectly 
developed virtue. How could he otherwise command the national 
admiration, reverence, and worship? It is the law of evolution 
that those who are best adapted to their inner and outer surround- 
ings alone can survive. lLao-tzii and Confucius are doubtless the 
two greatest minds ever produced on the soil of China, but the lat- 
ter was more native and thus his doctrine was better fitted to send 
deep roots down into the hearts of his countrymen to develop and 
prosper all over the land of his birth. Those who are capable of 
finding some admirable traits in the people of the celestial kingdom 
beside their conservatism and odd traditions, will also be able to 
appreciate the high moral tone and the spirit of practicality in 
Confucius as well as in Confucianism. 


THE BIRTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST AND JESUS OF NAZARETH.’ 


BY PROF. H. GRATZ. 


HILE Judea was trembling in the expectation of seeing the 
governor, Pontius Pilate, perform some deed of violence 
which might result in new excitement and new sufferings, there 
struggled into life a phenomenon so small in its beginnings that it 
was scarcely heeded after its birth, although, being favored by cir- | 
cumstances and the peculiar manner of its appearance, it gradually 
acquired such a mighty impetus and such Titanic power that it 
opened new channels for the history of the world. For the time 
had come when the essential truths of Judaism, bound hitherto and 
appreciated at their true value only by deep thinkers, were to be 
freed from their fetters and go forth free to spread among the na- 
tions of the world. The abundance of lofty thoughts of God and 
of a holy life for the individual and for the State was to overflow 
into the empty channels of other nations and enrich them. Israel 
was to begin seriously to fulfil its mission of being the teacher of 
the nations. If this ancient doctrine was to find acceptance in the 
godless and degenerate Pagan world, it must needs assume new 
names and new forms if minds and spirits were to be receptive for 
it, since Judaism with its positive character and under its old name 
was unpopular among the Pagans. 

It was the new development which appeared during the gov- 
ernorship of Pilate that was to prepare the way for a deeper and 
warmer interest in the teachings of Judaism on the part of the 
Pagan world. But as a result of the absorption of alien features 
and of divergence from its original source the new movement soon 
became sharply opposed to Judaism. The Jewish religion, which 


1From the Volkstiimliche Geschichte der Yuden by H. Gritz, Professor in the University of 
Breslau; volume I., p. 570 ff. Translated by W. H. Carruth, of the University of Kansas. 
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had given birth to the phenomenon, could take no maternal pride 
in it, because the daughter soon turned coldly away from her pro- 
genitor, and entered paths which it was impossible for the latter to 
pursue. This new development, this old doctrine in new garb, or 
more correctly this Essenism mingled with alien elements, is Chris- 
tianity, whose origin and early career belong to the Jewish history 
of this period. 

Christianity owes its origin to a vague feeling which domi- 
nated the higher classes of the Jewish people, and grew stronger 
every day the more uncomfortable and intolerable the political sit- 
uation and its results became to them. The innumerable and daily 
recurring sufferings caused by the merciless Roman domination, 
and in addition the shamelessness of the Herodian princes, and the 
self-degradation of the high priesthood had so intensified the long- 
ing for the Redeemer, the Messiah (Meschiach) promised by the 
prophets, that any highly gifted person could easily succeed in 
finding followers ready to recognise him as the Messiah, provided 
only he was able either by his physical appearance or by his moral 
and religious conduct to make a strong impression. For indeed 
profounder minds were already wont to regard the entire political 
situation after the Babylonian exile as merely transient, a mere pe- 
riod of probation until the coming of the true prophet, until the re- 
turn of Elias to reconcile the hearts of the fathers with the hearts 
of their children and to restore the tribes of Israel. 

The Messianic period which was so definitely expected was to 
introduce an entirely new order, to create as it were ‘‘a new 
heaven and a new earth.”’ With the appearance of Elias, who was 
to be the forerunner of the Messiah, they expected the resurrection 
of the dead to begin and the new world to take shape. 

Accordingly, within the short space of thirty years there ap- 
peared a succession of visionaries who without any dishonest in- 
tention believed themselves able to shake off the yoke of suffering 
from the neck of the nation, proclaimed themselves to be prophets 
or Messiahs, and found disciples who remained faithful to their 
cause even unto death. But easy as it was to find credulous fol- 
lowers for a Messiah, it was very difficult to win and maintain 
ageendency in the whole nation as the Chosen One. Their under- 
standing had been so much aroused by the study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the people were split up into so many factions, each 
making its own demands upon the coming saviour, that no one 
person appearing with the tokens of the Messiah could satisfy the 
whole nation. 
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The republican Zealots, the disciples of Judas the Galilean, 
expected for their part that the Messiah would put an end to the 
Roman Empire and restore the Golden Age of Davidic dominion. 
The Shammaites probably added to this ideal of the Messiah the 
strictest religiousness and the profoundest moral purity. The Hil- 
lelites, who were less political and less fanatic, probably pictured 
in the Messiah a prince of peace who should end the inner and 
outer dissensions. But they were all agreed that the Messiah must 
come from the family of David, as indeed the expression Son of 
David had in the course of time become equivalent to Messiah. It 
was the common belief of the time that the Messianic fulfilment 
must be confirmed by the return home of the widely dispersed 
tribes of Israel, laden by the Gentiles with liberal gifts as compen- | 
sation for the long sufferings laid upon them. Even the educated, 
who were influenced by the spirit of Hellenism, filled the future 
period of glory with miracles. A superhuman apparition, visible 
to the faithful alone, was to lead home from Greek and barbarian 
lands the exiled and repentant offspring of Israel. 

The Essenes probably gave the most idealistic features to the 
Messiah and the Messianic dispensation, their whole ascetic man- 
ner of life having the sole object of advancing the Kingdom of 
Heaven and the time to come. A Messiah who expected to gain 
the adherence of the Essenes must needs renounce the world and 
its vanities, have power over spirits, and introduce a state of com- 
munal property, in which Mammon should count for naught, but 
poverty and indigence be the chief ornaments of men. 

And from the Essenes proceeded the first announcement in 
this time that the Messiah must soon appear, ‘‘The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” But he who first raised his weak voice in the 
desert did not dream that it would sound far over lands and seas 
and summon the nations of the earth about the standard of a Mes- 
siah. He proclaimed the kingdom of heaven merely to invite to 
repentance and reform the sinners of the Jewish people. 

The Essene who issued this summons was John the Baptist 
(that is to say, the Essene who daily purified himself with spring 
water). His manner of life was wholly after the Essene fashion. 
He lived on locusts and wild honey and wore the garb of the 
prophets of old, a cloak of camel’s hair and a girdle of leather. 
John seems to have been inspired by the conviction that the prom- 
ised Messianic dispensation must come if only the whole Jewish 
people would repent of their sins and bathe in the Jordan, that is, 
accept the Essene rule of life. Therefore he invited the people to 
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accept baptism in the Jordan, to confess and put away their sins 
and thus be prepared for the early approach of the kingdom of 
heaven (about 29 A. D.?). 

It is probable that John with other Essenes had his permanent 
abiding-place in the desert, in the vicinity of the Dead Sea, in order 
to be always ready to instruct the repentant in the deeper moral 
significance of baptism in water. Unquestionably admission into 
the Essene order was associated with this. Probably not a few 
were found, deeper and more enthusiastic spirits, weary of the 
misery of the present, who streamed out to the Essene baptist. 
Who would not contribute to the great work of salvation and the 
advancement of the kingdom of heaven if it could be attained 
through any means that ‘ay within the circle of tradition and cus- 
tom? And did the multitude return home improved by the bap- 
tism in the Jordan, and did the symbolic act leave behind a deep 
moral impression? On the whole the Jewish people, and especially 
the middle-class citizens, did not need this spasmodic agitation on 
behalf of inner reform ; it was by no meams so vicious and degraded, 
and the means afforded it by the established form of religion were 
adequate to sustain it on the path of righteousness. 

In two directions John’s summons to repentance might have 
had a salutary effect,—downwards and upwards, upon the wealthy 
and the aristocrats who were corrupted by the Romans, and upon 
the country people whom the frequent conflicts had driven back 
into barbarism. But the great probably made sport of the fanatic 
who expected to introduce the wonders of the Messianic age by 
baptism in the Jordan, and the sons of the sod were too imbruted 
to follow the call to reform. 

John’s summons was much too harmless and exceeded too 
little the sphere of familiar ideas to give offence to the dominant 
party of the Pharisees. The disciples who attached themselves 
closely to him and followed out the manner of life of the master ob- 
served the law with all strictness and even submitted to the out- 
ward commandments regarding fasts. Even though the Pharisees, 
that is, at that time the Hillelites and the Shammaites, were not 
much attracted by the Essene enthusiasm and excesses, yet there 
was no opposition between them and those who believed in daily 
baptism or bathing. 

From this direction John probably experienced no interference 
with his activity; but the Herodians were suspicious of a man who 
attracted a popular concourse and who would have been able to 
carry people into any sort of undertaking by catch phrases which 
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deeply moved their hearts. Herod Antipas, in whose territory 
John was, is said to have sent out his guards to take him and put 
him into prison. Whether he spent any length of time in prison 
and lived to know that one of his disciples was being worshipped as 
the Messiah, as was reported later, is doubtful on account of the un- 
reliability of the sources. But it is certain that Antipas had him 
beheaded. The story of Herodias and her young daughter, who 
brought to her mother the bloody head of the Baptist on a salver, 
cannot possibly be true. 

After the imprisonment of the Baptist his work was continued 
by some of his disciples of whom none had such imposing success 
as Jesus of Galilee. The disciple soon became greater than his 
master. 

Jesus (Jeschu, abbreviated from Jeschua, born probably about 
the year 4 before the Christian Era) of Nazareth, a small city in 
Lower Galilee, south of Sepphoris, was the firstborn son of an 
otherwise unknown carpenter, Joseph, by his wife Miriam or Mary, 
in addition to whom she bore four other sons, James, Joseph, Simon 
and Judas, and several daughters. Whether either Joseph, the 
father of Jesus, or his mother, was a descendant of the house of 
David is historically unproven and incapable of proof. Moreover 
we have not a trace of knowledge of Jesus’ youth. 

The measure of his knowledge may be estimated to some ex- 
tent from the general condition of culture in his native province. 
The Galileans, removed from the capital and the temple, were far 
behind Judea in information and in knowledge of the law. The 
living exchange of religious thoughts and of discussions of the law, 
which made the Scripture common property for the visitors of the 
temple, was missing entirely in Galilee. The province which was 
to possess later the advanced schools of Sepphoris and Tiberias, 
was poor in institutions of knowledge before the destruction of the 
temple. But as offset to this the Galileans were strict and stead- 
fast in manners and customs, and were unwilling to dispense with 
a single tittle; moreover things which were regarded as permissible 
in Judea were not allowed in Galilee. They were in discredit as 
being hot-tempered and dogmatic. From their heathen neighbors, 
the Syrians, the Galileans learned all sorts of superstitions. There 
were in Galilee many persons possessed and tormented by devils, 
since the ignorant narrowness of the Galileans ascribed many forms 
of disease to the influence of evil spirits. Through the proximity 
of Syria also the Galilean dialect was corrupted and mingled with 
Aramaic elements. The Galileans were unable to pronounce the 
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Hebrew purely, and confused and eliminated the gutturals so much 
that they often incurred the ridicule of the Judeans who made much 
of acorrect pronunciation. The Galileans were recognised by the 
first words they uttered, and were consequently avoided as leaders 
in prayer because their degenerate pronunciation aroused laughter. 

There was nothing noticeable about the birth-place of Jesus; 
it was a little hill-town and not at all more fertile than the other 
parts of Galilee. It was not to be compared with richly watered 
Shechem. 

By the very fact of his Galilean birth Jesus cannot have had 
such an intimacy with the law as the schools of Shammai and 
Hillel had made possible in Judea. Through the limited extent of 
his knowledge and his degenerate, semi-Aramaic speech, his activ- 
ity seemed restricted to Galilee. But what he lacked in knowledge 
was made up in spiritual endowment. He must have possessed 
deep moral earnestness and purity of life. Jesus’ gentleness and 
humility call to mind Hillel, whom he seems to have taken in gen- 
eral as model, and whose golden rule: ‘* What thou wilt not have 
done to thee, do not thou to others” he made the initial point of 
his teachings. Like Hillel Jesus regarded peaceableness and amity 
as the highest virtue. His nature seems to have been filled with 
that higher religiousness which is not content to consecrate to God 
merely the hour of prayer, or a single day. He was permeated with 
that love of mankind which Judaism inculcates toward even our 
enemies. In the passive virtues he may have attained the ideal set 
up by the Judaism of the Pharisees: **Reckon thyself among the 
oppressed rather than among the oppressors, listen to abuse and 
return it not, do everything from love of God and rejoice in afflic- 
tions.” And Jesus probably had a sympathetic, winning nature 
which gave effect to his words. | 

His whole spiritual tendency could not fail to ally Jesus with 
the Essenes, who led a contemplative life and renounced the world 
and its vanities. Therefore when John the Baptist, or more cor- 
rectly the Essene, sent forth his call to repentance and the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of heaven, Jesus went to him and was baptised. 
Even if not formally adopted into the Essene order, he must have 
accepted the Essene doctrines. Like the Essenes, Jesus put a high 
value upon voluntary poverty and despised wealth, Mammon. Into 
his mouth are put the sayings: ‘‘Blessed are the poor (in spirit), 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven;” ‘‘It is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the 
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kingdom of heaven;” ‘‘No one can serve two masters, God and 
Mammon.” 

Jesus shared with the Essenes the aversion to marriage; ‘‘It is 
well not to marry.” He commended those who make eunuchs of 
themselves for heaven’s sake. The community of goods, a charac- 
teristic doctrine of the Essenes, was likewise not simply approved 
by Jesus, but directly recommended. Furthermore, just like the 
Essenes, he inculcated the avoidance of oaths. ‘‘Swear not at all,” 
thus Jesus taught, ‘‘neither by heaven, nor by the earth, nor by 
your heads, but let your yea be yea, and your nay nay.” Miraculous 
cures, which are ascribed to him, especially the driving out of 
devils from those possessed by means of conjuration, were familiar 
occurrences in the circle of the Essenes. 

When Jobn was imprisoned by-the Herodian prince, Herod 
Antipas, as politically dangerous, Jesus simply determined to con- 
tinue the work of his master. Like him he proclaimed: ‘‘ Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” perhaps without thinking 
that he was to have a leading part in the kingdom of heaven, that 
is, in the impending Messianic age. However, Jesus may have 
seen that if his call was not to die away in the desert, but produce 
some result, he must direct it not to the Jewish people in general, 
but to some certain class. 

The Jewish middle class, the inhabitants of smaller and larger 
cities, were so permeated with devoutness, piety and reasonable 
morality that the summons to repent and renounce their sins meant 
nothing to them. The utterance which is said to have been made 
to Jesus by the young man who sought eternal life: ‘‘From my 
youth up I have observed the commandments of God, have not 
murdered, nor committed adultery, not stolen nor borne false wit- 
ness ; have honored father and mother and loved my neighbor as 
myself,” is expressive of the average moral attitude of the Jewish 
middle class of that time. The disciples of Shammai and Hillel, 
the adherents of the Zealot Judas, the bitter enemies of the Hero- 
dians and the Romans, were not morally diseased and had no need 
of a physician. Rightly enough Jesus did not undertake to reform 
these. But neither did he set himself up as a reformer of the rich 
and aristocratic, the friends of the Romans and Herodians. These 
would have treated the untutored censor and preacher with ridicule 
and mockery if he had rebuked them for their arrogance, their 
venality and lack of convictions. Therefore, with a right tact Jesus 
turned solely to those who were cast out by Jewish society. 

There were in Judea those who had no knowledge of the sal- 
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utary truths of Judaism, its laws, its brilliant ancient history and 
its future. There were violators of the law, or as they were called 
in the language of the time, sinners, who, cast out of society on ac- 
count of religious offences, either did not seek or did not find restora- 
tion. There were publicans and tax-brokers who, avoided by 
patriots on account of the aid they gave to the Roman interests, 
turned their back on the law and led a morally wild life, indifferent 
to past or future. Not for these had Sinai burst into flame and the 
prophets preached; for the teachers of the law, busied more with 
the development of the body of doctrine than with teaching, did not 
explain to them the law and the prophets, but instead repelled 
them with their hyper-piety. 

Jesus proposed to address himself to these classes of the pop- 
ulation in order to snatch them from the gloomy stupor of their 
ignorance and godlessness. ‘‘ To save the lost sheep of the House 
of Israel’’ was his purpose; ‘‘the well, that is, those who knew and 
studied the law, needed no physician,” was his frank expression, 
‘‘but the sick, lest one of these least be lost.” 

Filled with this purpose of rousing by means of the semi- 
Essene mode of life that portion of the people who were ignorant of 
the law and unmindful of God, the sinners and publicans ard out- 
cast women, to repentance and preparation for the impending 
Messianic age, Jesus made his first appearance in his native place 
of Nazareth. But here, where he had been known from childhood, 
he met only spiteful contempt. When he spoke of repentance in 
the synagogue on the Sabbath, the auditors asked one another: 
‘Is this not the son of Joseph the carpenter? Are not his mother 
and his brothers and sisters among us?” They called out to him: 
‘‘Physician, heal thyself.” This contemptuous treatment in his 
own birthplace gave rise to the remark: ‘*The prophet counts for 
least at home.” He left Nazareth never to appear there again. 

Jesus’ activity met with better results in the city of Capernaum, 
situated on the west side of the Sea of Tiberias. The inhabitants 
of this city, which was located in a Paradise-like region, differed 
from the Nazarenes as a mild coast climate differs from a rough 
mountain landscape. There were in Capernaum probably more 
voluptuaries, more persons sunken in vice, and probably a greater 
contrast of wealth and poverty. Therefore this city afforded more 
room for his activity. His searching, earnest instruction, coming 
straight from the heart, found more acceptance here. Listeners 
from the lower classes came to him, attached themselves to him 
and ‘‘followed” him. Among his first adherents in Capernaum 
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were Simon, with the appellative Cephas or Peter, and his brother 
Andreas, sons of Jonah, both fishers; further the two sons of a cer- 
tain Zebedee, named James and John. Also he was followed by arich 
publican, called by the sources now Matthew, now Levi, in whose 
house Jesus tarried frequently, associating with other company from 
the most despised class. Women of questionable reputation, also, 
were among his followers, most famous of them Mary Magdalene 
(from the city of Magdala near Tiberias) from whom he cast out 
seven devils, that is, according to the phraseology of the time, seven 
vices. Jesus made these outcast sinners rueful penitents. This 
was indeed an unheard of thing at that time, that a Jewish teacher 
should associate with women, and especially of such reputation. 

However, Jesus was able by word and example to lift these 
sinners and publicans, these reprobate and immoral creatures, to 
himself and fill their minds with the love of God, ‘‘that they may 
be worthy children of their father in heaven,” to ennoble their hearts 
by devotion and holiness, and to improve their conduct by the pros- 
pect of entering into the kingdom of God. This was the greatest 
miracle that he performed. 

Above all Jesus taught his male and female disciples the Essene 
passive virtues of self-denial, humility, contempt of property, 
amicableness and peaceableness. He commanded his adherents to 
keep neither gold nor silver nor bronze in their scrip, not to possess 
two cloaks, not to wear shoes on their feet. He set children before 
them as examples, that they should become as free from sin as 
these and experience in themselves a new birth, in order to become 
members of the approaching Messianic kingdom. The command- 
ment to love one’s neighbors and cherish good-will he developed 
into unselfishness. ‘‘If any one strike thee on the one cheek, turn to 
him the other also, and if any one take thy cloak, give him thy coat 
also.”” He taught the poor not to worry about food and drink and 
clothing: he pointed out to them the fowls of the air and the lilies 
of the field, who are fed and clothed without taking care. The rich 
he taught how rightly to give alms, ‘‘that the left-hand might not 
know what the right-hand was doing.” He gave directions how 
they should pray in their chambers, and composed for the purpose 
a short form (the Lord’s Prayer), which was perhaps already in 
use among the Essenes. 

Jesus made no attack on existing Judaism; he had no thought 
of becoming a reformer of the Jewish doctrines, or indeed of intro- 
ducing anything new, but simply of leading sinners into righteous- 
ness and holiness of life, in order to make them fit for the Messianic 
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age. He dwelt with emphasis upon the unity of God, and had not 
the remotest intention of modifying the Jewish conception of God. 
Once when a scribe asked him what was the essence of Judaism, 
he replied: ‘‘ Hear, O Israel: our God is one God ; and thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” Those, he said, were the chief com- 
mandments. His followers, who remained true to Judaism, handed 
down this declaration by him: ‘‘] am not come either to increase 
or to diminish the law. Heaven and earth shall pass away sooner 
than one jot of the law.” jesus had no objection to raise to the 
existing system of sacrifices; he only demanded, as indeed the 
Pharisees also did, that reconciliation with men should precede 
atonement with God. Jesus did not even reject fasting absolutely, 
but demanded that it be practised without display and hypocrisy. 
He wore on his robe the tassels prescribed by law. He stood so 
wholly within the Jewish fold that he even shared the Jewish pre- 
judice of his time so far as to thoroughly despise the heathen world. 
_He wished to have nothing to do with the heathen. ‘‘One should 
not cast that which is sacred to the dogs, nor throw pearls before 
swine, lest they tread them under foot and destroy them.” 

The merit of Jesus, and it is no slight one, consists chiefly in 
putting new earnestness into the regulations of Judaism, as Hillel 
had done, interpreting them with the heart and the soul, emphasis- 
ing particularly the relation of the Israelites to their God as that of 
children to a father, making strongly prominent the brotherhood of 
men, wishing to put the laws of morality into the foreground, and 
finally making this doctrine of sanctity and intimacy with God ac- 
ceptable to beings whose moral character was wrecked. 

But Jesus would scarcely have won such a devoted following 
and had such a successful activity through mere instruction, if he 
had not aroused the sense of the marvellous in men’s minds by 
something extraordinary. His outward appearance, his eccentric 
manner, his appealing mode of teaching, may indeed have made a 
strong impression. But in order to rouse a lasting enthusiasm in 
stolid people who were indifferent to ideals, and to gain their un- 
conditional confidence, required some extraordinary performance 
which would captivate the imagination of the masses. Now the 
sources of Christian history are full of accounts in the most mani- 
fold garb and phraseology of the marvellous cures effected by Jesus. 
The ability to effect marvellous cures, especially upon those pos- 
‘sessed, was so much an essential feature of the results ascribed to 
Jesus, that his followers made more of this power than of an 
especially holy life. The multitude admired more Jesus’ power 
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over evil spirits and Satan than his moral greatness. To persons 
of a low grade of culture he appeared to be an extraordinary being 
only when he had once, or several times, cured an epileptic, perhaps 
by mental influence. 

Encouraged by his success in Capernaum, where he first found 
a group of disciples, Jesus travelled about among the cities of Galilee 
and spent some time in the second capital, Bethsaida (Julias), in 
Magdala, and in Chorazin, gathering followers. 

However, his influence in Bethsaida and Chorazin cannot have 
been lasting, for a denunciation of these cities is ascribed to him, 
on account of their indocility. They were anathematised by him 
as like Sodom and Gomorrah. But his faithful disciples, male as 
well as female, who followed him everywhere, did everything as he 
directed. As they weaned themselves from their former immoral 
and impious life, so also they put away their possessions and adopted 
community of goods. Communion in food and drink was the out- 
ward tie that bound Jesus’ disciples to one another. By the con- 
tributions of the rich publicans even his poor followers were relieved 
of all care for food, and this attached them to Jesus still more. 
Among his followers Jesus selected for more intimate intercourse 
those who seemed to him by virtue of their greater receptivity or 
their stronger character more calculated to advance his purpose. 

The aim, the center, of all his thoughts, the secret locked up in 
his own breast, was revealed by Jesus one day to this more intimate 
circle of disciples. He led them into a secluded region at the foot 
of Mount Hermon, not far from Czsarea Philippi, the capital of 
Philip the tetrarch, where the Jordan gushes forth from gigantic 
rocks; this solitary region he chose in which to reveal to them his 
most secret thoughts. But he managed it in such a way that the 
disciples seemed to draw out from him this notion: that he was 
the expected Messiah. He asked them for whom his followers took 
him. Some said, he was the expected Elias, the immediate fore- 
runner of the Messiah; others said that he was the prophet whom 
Moses had foretold. Then Jesus asked, ‘‘ But whom say ye that I 
am?” Simon Peter answered, ‘‘Thou thyself art the Messiah” 
(Christ). Jesus commended the insight of Peter, admitted his 
Messianic calling, but forbade his disciples to reveal it, or to say 
anything about it for the present. This moment veiled in mysteri- 
ous darkness, was the birth-hour of Christianity. When later his 
most intimate disciples, Simon Peter and James and John the sons 
of Zebedee, timidly remarked to him that the Messiah was to be 
preceded by the forerunner Elias, Jesus intimated that he had 
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already appeared in the person of John the Baptist, without having 
been recognised. 

Jesus never called himself the Messiah, but used instead other 
expressions which were probably current in Essene circles. He 
called himself Son of Man, with reference to a verse in the Book of 
Daniel, ‘‘ Behold a son of man came in the clouds of heaven and 
appeared before the ancient of days.” This verse indeed charac- 
terises the People of Israel by its connexion as the Messianic peo- 
ple, but at this later time it was interpreted by a forced construc- 
tion as referring to a Messianic personality. Another designation 
was used by Jesus for his Messianic function, the significant word 
‘*Son of God,” also, probably, an allusion to the verse of the 
Psalm, ‘‘God spoke to me: Thou art my son, to-day have | borne 
thee.” Did Jesus use this expression merely as a symbol for Mes- 
siah, or did he intend to have it taken literally? He never declared 
himself on the matter more closely, not even later when he was 
tried for it. His followers themselves were not agreed later as to 
the sense of the phrase, and their varying interpretations of it 
divided them into sects; out of this came a new deification. 


When Jesus revealed himself to his disciples as the Messiah, 
and yet commanded them to keep the matter a secret, he comforted 
them with the declaration that the time was not yet come, but that 
a time would come when ‘‘they would be able to proclaim in the 
light what he had told them in the darkness, and then they would 
be able to preach from the housetops what had been whispered into 
their ears.” But the opposite of what Jesus and his disciples ex- 
pected actually happened. As soon as it was noised abroad—for 
the disciples probably were not discreet—that Jesus of Nazareth 
was not merely preparing the way for the kingdom of heaven, but 
was himself the expected Messiah, public opinion turned against 
him. People expected of him signs and proofs of his Messianic 
mission which he did not give, and he evaded questions regarding 
it. Many of his followers are even said to have taken offence at 
him and left him, ‘‘ going no longer in his way.” 

If he did not wish to give an impression of weakness to his 
disciples he must needs do something to crown his work, or he must 
give up. They expected that he should soon appear as Messiah 
before the eyes of the whole nation in the capital of the country. 
His own brothers are said to have appealed to him to go to Jeru- 
salem, in order that his disciples might see his works. ‘‘For no 
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one doth anything in secret, but desireth to make himself known; 
if thou doest such things, reveal thyself to the world.’ And so 
Jesus finally determined to enter upon the painful journey to Jeru- 
salem. He was not secure in Galilee anyway, and seems to have 
fled from place to place, hunted and pursued by the spies of the 
tetrarch Herod Antipas. When in his persecution some one pro- 
posed to join him Jesus said to him: ‘‘ The foxes have holes, the 
fowl have nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head.” 
As though to avoid any mistaken notion that he proposed to abolish 
the law, he replies to a Pharisee who wished to join him and had 
asked about the conditions: ‘‘If thou wouldst attain eternal life, 
observe the law, sell what thou hast and give it to the poor,” that 
is, share it with his followers who were vowed to poverty. 

Having passed through Jericho and reached the vicinity of 
Jerusalem he did not establish himself in the midst of the capital, 
but took up his abode in the neighborhood of the wall, in the village 
of Bethany, at the foot of the Mount of Olives, where at the time 
were settled the lepers who were excluded from the Holy City. He 
found refuge in the house of one of these lepers named Simon. 
The other followers whom he found in Bethany belonged also to the 
humblest class: Lazarus and his sisters Mary and Martha. 

Over Jesus’ entrance into Jerusalem and his appearance in the 
temple, legend has cast a halo of glorification which contains few 
historical elements. The people are said to have conducted him 
to Jerusalem in triumph shouting Hosanna. But the same peo- 
ple are said to have demanded his death a few days later. Both 
these reports are inventions, the one to prove his recognition as 
Messiah on the part of the people, the other in order to place the 
blood-guilt of his execution upon the whole Jewish people. Just 
as unhistorical is the report that Jesus used violence in the temple, 
upset the tables of the money-changers for the temple tithes and 
drove the dove-sellers out of the temple. 

The most important portion of his life, the attitude which Jesus 
assumed toward the people in Jerusalem, toward the sanhedrin, and 
toward the factions; whether he really proclaimed himself as the 
Messiah and how this was received, just this is depicted in the 
sources in such dazzling colors that one cannot distinguish the his- 
torical basis from the legendary embellishments. It is altogether 
likely that there existed prejudices against him in the capital. The 
educated portion of the people expected the Messianic salvation 
from anybody but a Galilean untrained in the law. Indeed the 
notions cherished for centuries were violated by the thought of see- 
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ing the Messiah come from Galilee, whereas he was expected from 
Bethlehem of the tribe of David. The proverb, ‘‘ What good can 
come out of Nazareth?” probably grew up at this time. The ortho- 
dox were generally offended at him because he associated with sin- 
ners, publicans and harlots, and ate and drank with them. Even the 
disciples of John, that is, the Essenes, seem to have been offended 
by his violations of their code. All of these striking peculiarities, 
which seemed out of place in the Messiah, left the leaders of the 
nation, the Scribes, cold toward him, and he probably received no 
friendly welcome in Jerusalem. But all these offences were never- 
theless no cause for an accusation against him, and accordingly 
nothing could be done against him. Free expression of opinion had 
become so much a matter of custom through the frequent debates 
between the schools of Shammai and Hillel that no one was very 
likely to be persecuted because of his difference in religious views, 
provided he did not violate generally observed religious regulations 
or offend against the Jewish idea of God. 

In this very respect, however, Jesus exposed a weak side to at- 
tack. The report had indeed been spread that he called himself 
‘¢Son of God,” a phrase which, if it was to be taken in its surface 
sense, infringed too seriously upon the religious convictions of the 
Jewish nation for its representatives to pass it over with indiffer- 
ence. But how was the tribunal to arrive at certainty as to whether 
he had really proclaimed himself as the ‘‘Son of God,” and what 
interpretation he gave to the term? How were they to find out a 
matter which was a secret of his private circle, and the sense in 
which he himself wanted it understood? To this end a traitor from 
this very circle was needed, and such a one was found in Judas 
Iscariot (Ischariot), who, impelled by greed, as the story goes, be- 
trayed to the court the one whom he had hitherto revered as the 
Messiah. 

As soon as the officers seized Jesus all his disciples deserted 
him and sought safety in flight; Simon Peter alone followed him 
at a distance. When day dawned on the fourteenth of Nisan, the 
feast of Passover, that is the day of preparation before the festi- 
val of unleavened bread, Jesus was brought before the sanhedrin, 
in which the high priest Joseph Caiphas presided. The hearing 
consisted of an attempt to satisfy the court whether Jesus pretended 
to be the Son of God, as certain witnesses had testified. It sounds 
quite incredible that he should have been tried on the charge of 
having previcusly declared that he could destroy the temple and 
build it again in three days. Such a declaration, if really made by 
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him, could have been nothing but an occasion for laughter. On 
the contrary, the accusation against Jesus was blasphemy, and 
whether he asked to be regarded as the Son of God. To the ques- 
tions propounded to him to bring this out Jesus was silent and gave 
no answer whatever. When the presiding officer asked him a sec- 
ond time whether he was the Son of God, he is said to have replied : 
‘¢ Thou sayest it,” and is said to have added, that they would ‘‘soon 
see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of God and coming in 
the clouds of heaven.’’ From this utterance, if he may be believed 
to have made it, the judges were justified in inferring that he re- 
garded himself as the Son of God. The high priest thereupon rent 
his garment over the blasphemy he had heard, and the court con- 
demned him as a blasphemer. Appearances were against him. The 
confirmation of the sentence, or rather the permission for the exe- 
cution, was obtained by the sanhedrin from the prefect Pontius 
Pilate, who was im Jerusalem at the time of the celebration. 

Pilate, before whom Jesus was brought, questioned him re- 
garding the political side of his activity, whether as Messiah he 
proclaimed himself to be the King of the Jews, and when Jesus gave 
the ambiguous answer, ‘‘ Thou sayest it,’’ the governor also pro- 
nounced sentence of death upon him. This was but his official 
duty. But the feature of the account is pure invention which re- 
presents Pilate as declaring Jesus innocent and wishing to save 
him, while the Jews were insisting upon his execution. 

If Jesus was mocked and forced to wear a crown of thorns in 
ridicule of his Messianic royality, this insult did not come from the 
Jews, but from the Roman soldiers, who were probably glad to 
mock in him the Jewish nation. On the contrary his Jewish judges 
were so little dominated by passionate hatred toward his person 
that they gave to him, as to every condemned person, the cup of 
wine and hyssop to numb him and soften the pains of death. 

As Jesus was scourged before his execution Pilate:must have 
treated him in accordance with Roman law; for the scourging of 
one condemned to death was entirely unknown to Jewish law. 
Hence it was the Roman bailiffs (lictors) who took delight in 
scourging with rods or ropes the alleged ‘‘ King of the Jews.” It 
was they also who nailed him to the cross, inflicting in accordance 
with Pilate’s command the ignominious death prescribed by Roman 
law. For on the utterance of sentence of death by the Roman 
officials who had jurisdiction in capital crimes the condemned ceased 
to belong to his own nation, but became subject to Roman laws. 
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Not the Jewish sanhedrin, but Pilate, caused Jesus to be executed 
as a stirrer up of sedition and state offender. 

The Christian sources claim that he was crucified alive at nine 
o’clock in the morning and gave up the ghost only about three in 
the afternoon, and that his last word was the phrase from the 
Psalms, in Aramaic: ‘‘God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me! 
(Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani). They also report that the Roman 
soldiers in mockery nailed over the cross the inscription, ‘‘ Jesus of 
Nazareth, King of the Jews.” 

The crucifixion and probably also the interment of the body 
took place without the city in a burial-place set apart for criminals ; 
it was called Golgotha (the Place of the Skull). 

This was the end of the man who had labored for the moral 
improvement of the outcasts of his people, and had become per- 
haps the victim of a misunderstanding. His death became the 
occasion, though the innocent occasion, of unnumbered sufferings 
and of death in many forms for the children of his people. He is 
the only being born of woman of whom it can be said without ex- 
aggeration that he accomplished more by his death than by his life. 

Golgotha, the Place of the Skull, became for the historical 
world a new Sinai. 

Finally it is to be observed that these occurrences of so much 
importance for the Christian world made so little stir at the time in 
Jerusalem that the Jewish historians, Justus of Tiberias, and Jo- 
sephus, who indeed mentions the smallest incidents in the time of 
Pilate, have not a syllable for Jesus and his execution. 

When the first fright dug to the capture and crucifixion of 
Jesus, which had scattered his disciples, was past, they gathered 
again to weep over the death of their beloved master. The whole 
following of Jesus, at least that portion of it then in Jerusalem, did 
not comprise more than one hundred and twenty members, and 
if all are included who believed in him in Galilee, not more than 
five hundred. Far from letting their belief in him pass like a 
dream, they grew still more enthusiastic for him; their reverence 
for Jesus grew into a sort of infatuation. 

The only stone of stumbling for the disciples lay in the cir- 
cumstance that the master who was to save Israel and bring the 
glory of the kingdom of heaven, had died an ignominious death. 
The suffering Messiah gave them serious pause. This occasion of 
offence in Jesus had first to be removed before his followers could 
surrender themselves fully to their belief in his Messianic calling. 
In this dilemma some scribe among them comforted himself an 
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them with the phrase from the prophecy of Isaiah, ‘‘ He is snatched 
from the land of the living, and suffers wounds for the sins of his 
people,” for this verse is applied, contrary to its intent, to the Mes- 
siah. This scribe probably helped the terrified and irresolute band 
out of the greatest embarrassment. By means of his interpretation 
he made to seem venerable and according to Scripture what had 
seemed new and strange. He gave a support to infant Christianity 
which was threatening at its very beginning to go to pieces. 

Interpretation of the Scripture was at this time a power which 
could make the most absurd things acceptable and make the most 
incredible things seem matters of course. Without some support 
in Scripture, however weak, no innovation could find approval and 
permanence. With this strange interpretation of the Prophet 
Isaiah, to the effect that a period of suffering was foretold for the 
Messiah, the difficulty was solved for the believers in Jesus: all 
had come as it had been decreed. Even the fact that Jesus was 
executed as a criminal became significant, in order that the proph- 
ecy regarding the Messiah might be literally fulfilled. Was it not 
foretold that he would be counted among the malefactors? His 
disciples claimed to have heard from Jesus while he yet lived that 
he was to incur persecutions and even death. Thus suffering and 
death became a proof of his Messianic calling. His followers went 
through his career and found in every insignificant circumstance a 
higher Messianic meaning ; even the fact that he was not born in 
Bethlehem, but in Nazareth, was declared to be the fulfilment of a 
prophecy: ‘‘ That he may be called a Nazarene (Nasirean?)” And 
so his followers were convinced that Jesus the Nazarene was the 
Christ (Messiah). 

When the spirits of the believing were assured on this point, it 
was difficult to meet another question, ‘‘ When, then, is the prom- 
ised Kingdom of Heaven to come if the bearer and accomplisher 
of the kingdom has died on the cross? Hope gave the answer: 
‘‘The Messiah will come again in his glory with the angels of 
heaven, and then he will reward every one according to his deeds.” 
They believed that ‘‘some of those now living will not taste death 
till they have seen the Son of Man come to his kingdom.”’ There- 
fore the believing expected the return of Jesus any moment, differ- 
ing in this not at all from other Jews, but only in applying this 
Messianic expectation to an already known personage. Upon his 
return Jesus was to establish the Millennium, the Sabbatical Mil- 
lennium after the expiration of the six thousand years of earth’s 
existence, which was to bring to the faithful all the delights of 
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peace and every earthly bliss. In order to support this belief it 
would not do to admit that Jesus had succumbed to death, but it was 
necessary to claim that he had been resurrected. The Biblical ac- 
count of the Prophet Jonah, who was said to have been in the 
whale’s belly three days, was interpreted to mean: Jesus was three 
days in the tomb and then rose, and his tomb was found empty. 
Several of his followers claimed to have seen him, now here now 
there, after his death, and even to have eaten fish and honey with 
him. This credulity found not even the least reason to doubt his 
Messianic character. | 

However, greatly as the first believers revered and glorified 
Jesus, they did not remove him from the sphere of humanity ; their 
infatuation did not reach the point of regarding him as God. They 
merely considered him an exceptionally gifted man, who, solely 
because he had fulfilled the law as none before him had done, was 
found worthy to be the Messiah of God. Accordingly they did not 
deviate from the law of Judaism, but observed the Sabbath, cir- 
cumcision, the regulations regarding food, and considered Jerusa- 
lem and the temple sacred. But in addition to the belief in a 
Messiah who had already appeared, they had some peculiarities 
borrowed from the Essenes. The voluntary acceptance of poverty, 
which Jesus had taught them, was a prominent feature with the 
latter. From this voluntary poverty they were called Ebionites 
(the Poor), a name which they assumed themselves or received 
from outsiders. This of itself made the community of goods neces- 
sary, so that every new member sold his property and turned over 
the proceeds to the common treasury. In this respect the first 
Christians, or Jewish Christians,—called by the Jews Nazarites or 
Nazarenes,—did not deviate from their predecessors, the Essenes. 
For the management of their funds and the care of the common 
table they appointed seven managers, as was customary in every 
Jewish congregation. The Essene manner of life of the first fol- 
lowers of Jesus appeared also in their abstinence from meat and 
wine, their celibacy, their contempt of oil for anointing and of 
superfluous garments; a single garment of white linen was all they 
wore. 

It is told of James the brother of Jesus, who was chosen on 
account of relationship as leader of the first Jewish-Christian con- 
gregation, and regarded by them as a model, that he drank no wine 
or other intoxicants, ate no meat, suffered no razor to touch his 
head, wore no woolen garment, but only one of linen, and had alto- 
gether but one garment. He lived in strict accordance with the 
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law, and was impatient when Jewish-Christians permitted them- 
selves to violate it. | 

In addition to James the other elders of the first Ebionite con- 
gregation were Simon Cephas, or Peter ben Jonas, and John ben 
Zebedee. These favored disciples were called the pillars of Chris- 
tianity. Simon Peter was the most active of all the disciples of 
Jesus, and exerted himself to gain adherents for the belief in Jesus 
and for the Christian rule of life. However, he is depicted as of 
wavering character. The Christian sources declare that he denied 
Jesus three times when the latter was taken prisoner, and that the 
master himself called him weak in the faith. He, as well as the 
other disciples, claimed to have been commissioned by Jesus to go 
to the ‘‘lost sheep of the House of Israel,”’ in order to give them a 
share in the communion of the Kingdom of God. Like Jesus and 
John the Baptist, they were to proclaim the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Hardly more than born, Christianity set about the conquest of 
proselytes; this was their inheritance from the Essene order. The 
disciples claimed to have received from Jesus the gift of curing the 
sick, of driving out evil spirits, and of raising the dead. The ex- 
orcism of evil spirits they regarded as a standing function of the 
elders, and spread the belief in the power of Satan, —a power which 
had been made real by this very belief. 

Within orthodox Judaism the belief in evil spirits had been of 
an innocent nature, without religious coloring; only with Chris- 
tianity was it raised to the rank of an article of faith, to which 
hecatombs of human beings were afterwards sacrificed. The re- 
ception of a new member was preceded by an exorcism of evil spir- 
its, as though he had been possessed by the Devil before. The 
innocent bathing in the river of the Essene rule became in Christian 
circles an important, mystical ceremony. It is no wonder that the 
Jews regarded the Nazarenes, and the Pagans the Christians, as 
exorcisers and magicians. | 

During the first decades after the death of Jesus the Christians 
received little attention in Jewish circles. Because of the humble 
classes to which they belonged they escaped notice. They con- 
stituted a narrow sect, and were probably reckoned among the Es- 
senes with whom they had so much in common. Indeed they would 
have vanished entirely had not a man arisen later who gave to the 
sect an extension and raised it to a height which assured it the 
dominion of the world. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF NAMING THINGS 
IN THE NURSERY. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


HE AIM of all education is to enable the child when it attains 
| to manhood to exercise dominion over the world of realities, 
and this is done by establishing in our children’s minds clear rep- 
resentations of things and happenings. ) 

In the book of Genesis we read that God gave man dominion 
over all the animals and things of creation (i. 26); and he brought 
them unto Adam to see how he would call them (ii. 19). The con- 
nexion between man’s language and his superiority over all other 
creatures is not fortuitous, for by naming things man gains do- 
minion over them. In language man mirrors the world and classi- 
fies its phenomena. Through language alone can he acquire exact 
knowledge and learn to foredetermine the course of events. 

I had occasion to observe the truth of this broad statement when 
showing to an infant boy the movements of the machinery in a fac- 
tory. The child was at first frightened by the noise and naturally 
did not take kindly to the formidable din of the rolling-mill. But it 
is easy enough to accustom even a baby to any monotonous noise 
by imitating its sound. The rollers produce two peculiar clangs, 
—one sharp, the other muffled. When the little fellow was fright- 
ened we retreated from the rolling-mill, but I continued to remind 
him of the noise by the words ¢c/ap, dum, which imitated the peculiar 
sound. He seemed to regain his self-possession, and the banging 
of the mill ceased to be formidable, for he grew rather curious and 
turned his head to look. Then he was slowly carried back to the 
rolling-mill, where he began to anticipate the noise as accompanied 
by the words c/af, bum. The constant repetition of the words c/af, 
bum, kept the child prepared for what was coming, and he now 
soon became accustomed to the sight of the rollers which he began 
to contemplate, not without awe yet without terror. 
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I had occasion to make similar observations at the dump of a 
coal shaft. As soon asa child is prepared for the deafening noise 
of the falling coal by some adequate imitation of the sound, some- 
thing like dum-berum-bum-bum, he will instead of fear show a de- 
sire to watch the process from a place of safety. 

In performing such experiments care should be taken that he 
who carries the baby should never approach either nearer or more 
quickly than the child desires to go, and children are never at a 
loss to indicate their wishes unequivocally. 

The naming of any happening is the first step towards master- 
ing it. The image of the process, instead of being a bewildering 
sense-impression, becomes a mental act and is now clearly outlined 
in a sound symbol. Thus, to the memory of the event itself a 
new and higher soul-structure, a name representing the event, is 
added which becomes connected with, and will always at once 
awaken, a recollection of the original sense-impression. The recol- 
lection is comparatively faint, and being not as overwhelming as the 
immediate presence of the reality itself will allow a calm contem- 
plation of the process. With such preparation a repeated approach 
will not disturb the child’s self-possession. He will now begin to 
observe, and the former feeling of fear will yield to an eagerness to 
witness the scene. 

There are in the bustle of a factory so many details which 
should be clearly apprehended, that it will be a great help to the 
growing intellect of the child if here again the most striking of them 
are named. While the coal car is being pushed to the verge of the 
dump, the process may be accompanied by some such words as 
rolly-rolly-rolly. The turning of wheels may be accompanied by ro- 
tatory movements of the baby’s arm, and you can almost see how 
thereby the child is enabled the better to watch the rolling. In an 
analogous way the movement of hammers, the backward and for- 
ward motions of pistons, the rotation of cranks, etc., etc., can be 
imitated, which will help the child to grasp quickly and clearly the 
elementary features of sense-impressions. 

The fires are best imitated by sounding the aspirate, /’h’/’/’, 
bells by ding-dong, the puffing of engines by /ch’-/ch’, etc., etc. 

Adopting this method of naming events in baby language, | 
succeeded in teaching a very small child the mystery of the reversing 
lever with its accompanying machinery. When the reverse turned 
the drum of the coalshaft-elevator in one direction, say to the right, 
I called the oscillations of the reversing gear vick vack, vick vack, 
and when the lever was reversed and the drum turned in the oppo- 
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site direction I called it vack vick, vack vick. The reversion of the 
name suggests the reversion of the movement and helps to fix in a 
child’s mind the sense-impression in its essential features. A little 
steam-engine model (which the late Olmsted Scientific Co. adver- 
tised under No. 816 of their catalogue) was an additional help, giv- 
ing an inside view of the piston and side valves’in their connexion 
with the reverse lever. . 

The child must have the most essential features of processes 
and events delineated in his mind in strong outlines and it will then 
be easy to add the more complicated details without causing mys- 
tification or confusion. 

That the chicken-yard, farms, sheep-folds, and other places 
where living animals can be observed should be visited, that birds, 
dogs, horses, should be watched and their behavior noted, goes 
without saying, and everywhere the same method should be applied 
to render the sense-impressions more distinct by gestures as well 
as names. 

If the imagination of the child is thus connected with definite 
sense-pictures, it will be easy to revive the memories of former ex- 
periences ; and one is enabled to tell to babies when they are rest- 
less either in the evening or at night, stories which draw upon their 
little stock of memories, and. it will quickly quiet them because 
they are greatly interested in hearing the tales of their own expe- 
riences which will be the more interesting to them the greater have 
been the terrors that had originally to be overcome. 

The application of baby language is of manifold use especially 
at night, when for some reason a child is restless and the usual 
methods fail to quiet his imagination. 

The usual lullaby songs are upon the whole very good; long- 
drawn notes, words of soothing sound, with prevailing 0 and espe- 
cially # tones are most soporific; but it is sometimes difficult to 
put babies to sleep, and then you may in a hushed voice which will 
raise expectancy sing a story consisting simply of the repetition of 
familiar sounds. The child will listen to the song, nonsensical 
though it may appear to outsiders and to all people not initiated 
into the mysteries of baby language. It will quiet down, and give 
the nurse a chance gradually to change her song to more monoto- 
nous lullaby tunes, such as ‘‘the rolling-mill goes c/ap-dum/"’ or 
‘*the choo-choo says ding-dong,”’ or *‘ the little lamb says éaa, daa,”’ 
etc. The baby will listen with as much interest as older children 
manifest when a fairy tale is told, and the interesting images will 
by and by be transformed into dream visions. 
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It is easy enough for a nurse to watch and to influence the 
growing intellect of an infant, and every nurse ought to be able to 
account for and understand her charge’s vocabulary of those sense- 
impressions which in the beginning play a prominent part. 


Special attention should be paid to such events and natural 
phenomena as are apt to frighten children. When thunderstorms 
come up, the father or mother should take the baby and quiet it. 
Show it the lightning with signs of an appreciation of its beauty and 
prepare the baby’s ear for the rumbling thunder. The least evi- 
dence of fear on the part of the parents will affect the child and may 
make him a coward for life. Of course, you must avoid coming 
near the iron pipes and electric wires, and must remain in such 
places as are comparatively safe. Moving about is upon the whole 
better than staying in one place, because it diverts the child’s at- 
tention from the formidable impression. It must be remembered 
that troops under fire who remain inactive break down and lose 
courage sooner than troops who are advancing or are otherwise 
kept busy. | 

In this connexion we may mention the ridiculous fear which 
ladies sometimes exhibit when a mouse runs across the floor. Par- 
ents should see to it that their babies never witness scenes of 
shrieking and the seeking of chairs for refuge at the appearance of 
these poor rodents. Wherever such things are likely to happen, 
they should be ridiculed in the presence of the child, so as to coun- 
teract in time their injurious influence. Let children (if there are 
mice in the house) rather learn to watch the mouse coming out 
from its place of safety, let them learn to keep quiet for a while 
and see what the little creature will do, and you will from the be- 
ginning extirpate that foolish sentiment of horror which is so com- 
mon even among grown people. 

These hints, if observed, help to establish in the child a self- 
possession which in later years will be so much needed. 

Which impressions should be the first stratum of the child’s 
soul, depends of course on surroundings and other conditions. 
However, we must expect that the comprehension of facts will be 
followed by a determination to handle the realities which have been 
watched in early childhood. Therefore when machinery is shown, 
the child should at once learn with what care and precautions it 
must be handled. 


* 
* * 


THE CRUCIFIX. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


HE identification of the salutary sign’ (i. e., the figure of inter- 
secting lines) with the cross of Golgotha, the stauros or the 
pole on which Christ died, does not as yet occur in the New Testa- 
ment, nor can any trace of it be found in the oldest Christian writ- 
ers, Clement of -Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, including even the 
Shepherd of Hermas of the beginning of the second century. It is 
utterly absent in the catacombs, where Christ on the cross is repre- 
sented as a fish on a simple rod or pole. The second oldest form 
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Frescoes in the Catacombs, Ardeatine Cemetery. (The cross is here, in 
its oldest pictorial representation, a simple rod without cross-beam. ) 


of the cross in the catacombs is the T cross and that appears in the 
latter half of the fourth century, while the four-armed cross was not 
discovered earlier than the fifth century. Says the Rev. Richard 
St. John Tyrwhitt in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, pp. 


496-497 : 

‘‘One example is given by Boldetti of a tau-cross, dating A. D. 370 according 
to the consuls: neither the Crux Immissa nor the Greek cross appear by actua- 
examples till the fifth century. This question of date can hardly be decided in the 
Catacombs, from the number of crosses inscribed there by pilgrims of all periods. 

‘‘The tau appears in the Callixtine Catacomb, in a sepulchral inscription, re- 
ferred to the third century, thus: ‘trETNg.’ This frequently occurs elsewhere 
(De Rossi, Audlet., 1863, p. 35); and some of the crucifixes on the vessels of the 
treasury of Monza are of the same shape (see Didron's Annales Archéologiques. 


1It is called in Latin signum salut?s, the symbol of salvation, of wholesomeness, of redemp- 
tion, of life and immortality. 
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Vols. XXVI.-XXVII.). Still in some of the earliest examples it may possibly have 
been used, even by Christians, in the pre-Christian sense, as a type of life in the 
world to come.” 

The sign of two intersecting lines, one form of the cross among 
many, had, since the age of Constantine, been more and more chosen 
as the main, and finally as the sole, representative symbol of the in- 
strument of Christ’s crucifixion and became at last definitely iden- 
tified with it in the minds of the people. 

These are established facts, and yet it seems to us that the 
identification must have been established at a very early date in cer- 
tain Christian circles. We may fairly assume that these Christians 
belonged to the lowest walks of life and exercised at first no great 
influence on the Church. Their views were sometimes repudiated, 
sometimes tolerated, without being officially recognised ; but being 
backed by old traditions, which, Pagan though they were, could 
not easily be set aside, and anticipating the authorisation of the 
Church, they slowly gained ground, probably in the second century, 
when the Pagans began to call Christians staurolaters, or worship- 
pers of the cross. 

Justinus Martyr seems to make the earliest attempt to see in 
the cross of Golgotha two intersecting lines; but his allusion is 
very vague. He says: 

‘*The Paschal lamb, roasted whole, was a symbol of the passion of the cross ; 
for the lamb, in roasting, bears a resemblance to the figure of the cross—one spit 
pierces it horizontally from the lower extremities to the head, and another across 
the back on which to hang the forelegs.”’ 

This is the oldest remark in Christian literature which speaks 
of the cross as represented by two intersecting lines, and yet pas- 
sages quoted in former chapters, from this same author, Justinus 
Martyr, prove that his knowlege of the cross of execution with 
its projecting seat offered another aspect. But we must bear in 
mind that the Church-fathers improved every opportunity and 
strained their imagination considerably to find references and allu- 
sions to the cross of any shape, now to the T cross, then to the 
four-armed cross standing upright +, then again to the same cross 
lying on two ends , and also to the simple pole, the rood, or the 
tree. But it is noteworthy that this effort of finding the cross every- 
where represented cannot be traced back beyond Justinus Martyr.? 

Minutius Felix and Tertullian repudiate the charge of stau- 
rolatry, but their very repudiation seems to prove that crosses 


1 Barnabas, the companion of Paul, is older than Justinus, but the Epistle of Barnabas is a 
forgery of a later date. 
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were actually employed by some Christians in public or private 
religious worship. 

Minutius Felix replies to the charge, saying: 

‘¢We (Christians) neither worship crosses nor desire them” 
(for dying thereon), but Tertullian seems to acquiesce in the 
charge, claiming that the Pagans are herein the coreligionists (con- 
sacranei) of the Christians in that the former worship wooden 
statues. He challenges the Pagans to tell him what difference 
there is between the material of a statue and a cross, ‘‘when each 
is represented by a rough stock without form.”’ 

If there were staurolaters in the age of Tertullian, the form of 
the cross need not have been that of later days, the so-called Latin 
cross, but may have been a more 
realistic representation of an in- 
strument for capital punishment, 
for Tertullian adds: 

‘‘But an entire cross is attributed 


to us, with its transverse beam of course 
and its projecting seat."’' 


Whatever may have been 
true of the charge of staurolatry, 
the cross was not yet accepted 
at that early date as a symbol of 
Christianity, nor was its form 
sufficiently fixed to serve as an 
officially recognised object of 
worship. 


THEODOLINDA's Crucirix.? (About 590.) 


* 

The last step in the history of the cross, the manufacture of 
crucifixes, was probably taken only in the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury. So long as the spirit of classic antiquity retained the slightest 
influence, no artist dared to represent the highest ideal of religion 
in the shape of a dying man on thecross. The crucifix appears 
with the beginning of the Middle Ages, not before. 

One of the oldest crucifixes, perhaps the oldest in existence, 
is the pectoral cross of Queen Theodolinda. But this is a private, 
not an official, use of the crucifix. The Christian Church authorities 
still shrunk from depicting Christ on the cross, and represented him 
as a lamb standing or lying under a cross, with streams of blood 


1“ Nobis tota crux imputatur, cum antenna scilicit sua et cum illo sedilis excessu."" Adv 
Nat., il. 


2 From Smith and Cheetham's Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, Vol. 1., p. 512. 
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issuing from its wounded neck. It was only at the end of the sev- 
enth century (A. D. 692) that the Trullan Council sanctioned the 
use of crucifixes, saying: 

‘* We order that in the stead of the ancient lamb, Jesus Christ, our Lord, shall 
be shown henceforth in His human form, in the images, he being the lamb which 
bears the iniquity of the world.” 

The first attempts to indicate the crucifixion are purely sug- 
gestions of the event, not real representations, and instances of it 
are found in the designs on the oil flasks of Monza. Here the cross 
is worshipped and the head of Christ surrounded by a halo appears 
above the cross. Even the crucifixion of the 
thieves is merely indicated, and the scene 
at the tomb in which the angel proclaims 
Christ’s resurrection fills the lower part of 
the design. (See p. 677.) 

A further step is done in a miniature 
illustration in the Chiese Monzeze by repre- 
senting the thieves tied to stakes, while 
Christ’s crucifixion is symbolised by his out- 
stretched arms. The good thief at Christ’s 
right hand looks up to the Saviour; the bad 
thief turns his face away. Mary and St. John 
are kneeling at Christ’s feet. (See p. 679.) 

Protestant archzologists are inclined to 
regard the crucifix as belonging to the Mid- 
dle Ages. The Rev. Richard St. John Tyr- 
whitt argues as follows in the article on Cru- 
cifixion 


‘* If Hallam's division of periods be accepted, which 
makes the end of the fifth century the beginning of the 
Middle Ages, the public representation of the Cruci- 
fixion may be said to be a medizval usage in point of time. Further, Martigny 
(Dict. des Antig. Chrétiennes, p. 190, s. v.) claims for France the honor of having 
possessed the first public crucifix-painting which ever existed; for which he refers 
to Gregory of Tours (De Glor. Martyr., i. 23), and which he says must have been 
at least as old as the middle of the sixth century. But he says above, probably 
with great correctness, that all the most eminent Crucifixions known were objects 
of private devotion, instancing the pectoral cross of Queen Theodolinda and the 
Syriac MS. of the Medicean Library at Florence.” 


CHRIST AS A LAMB.” 
(Fifth century.) 


According to Franz Xaver Kraus, the reliefs in the wooden 
door of S. Sabina in Rome, and the London ivory plate (here re- 


1Smith and Cheetham's Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, p. 512. 
2From Dr. Rock's Hierurgia, 2d ed., London. C. Dolmar, 1857, p. 362. 
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produced) belong to the fifth century and would have to be regarded 
as the oldest instances of crucifixions now extant. If Professor 


YAS 
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O1t-FLask oF Monza. Tue Eicut-Rayep Star. 
Suggesting the crucifixion. A combination of the upright cross 
(After Garrucci. Reproduced +, and the letter x< (i. e., Ch), the 
from F. X. Kraus, G. d. ch. X., initial of Christ, on an oil-flask of 
I., p. 172.) Monza.' 


Kraus’s chronological estimate is correct, we must grant that the 
Church set the example for the adoption of crucifixes, although the 


Ivory PLATE OF THE BrRiTIsH Museum, RELIEF IN THE WoopDEN Door oF S. 
Lonpon.? (Fifth Century.) SaBian (Rome). 
(F. X. Kraus, G. d. chX., 1, p. 174.) (F. X. Kraus, G. d. ch. X.,1., p. 174.) 


¥ 


usage was officially sanctioned only later on when the practice had 
spread over almost all Christendom. 
1F. X. Kraus, Geschichte der christlichen Kunst, 1., p. $24. 


2Christ is youthful and without beard, and his death on the cross is contrasted to the death 
of Judas on the tree. 
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A TypicaL SYMBOLICAL REPRESENTATION OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 
(From an ivory-carving of the ninth century. )! 


1From Mrs. Jameson and Lady Eastlake’s History of Our Lord, I1., plate facing p. 144. 
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Professor Kraus sums up the case as follows: 


‘‘The assumption that authors of the fourth century bear witness to the preva- 
lence of crucifixes is at present no longer tenable, and even the poem of Pseudo- 
Lactantius De Ave Pheenice, quoted by Gorrucci, proves nothing, except that the 
believer saw behind the simple cross the Crucified One himself.” 

Commenting on remarks of later authors, Kraus continues: 


‘‘In the time of Emperor Justinian the Great, Choricius saw a fresco of Christ 
crucified between the two thieves in the church of S. Sergius at Gaza, and was in- 
formed that Anastasius Sinaiticus (about 550) affixed to his work Hodogetikos a 
picture of the Crucified. In the beginning of the Frankish era we find two valu- 
able statements, the one by Venautius Fortunatus who saw a picture in stitch-work 
of the Crucified on a palla in a church of Tours, and the other by Gregorius of 
Tours that there was a crucifix at about 593 in a church at Narbonne which gave 
offence through its nudity.” 

Professor Kraus adds in explanation of the late appearance of 
crucifixes in Christian art: 

‘‘It is natural that in consideration of the contumelious character of capital 
punishment on the cross, which was abolished only under the rule of Constantine 
the Church felt for a long time a general disinclina- 
tion to represent the horrors of the crucifixion, and 
when at last in the fifth century Christian art ven- 
tured to do so it preserved for a long time a taste of 
antique art by representing down to the beginning of 
the second millennium the living Christ on the cross 
and not the dead one.” 

Representations of the crucifixion be- 
came and remained very popular during the (in thie’ Chins Meneses. 
Middle Ages, and their number begins to = prom Frisi's.Wemoiredella 
decrease gradually in Protestant countries Chiese Monzeze.)! 
since the Reformation. 

The symbolical representation of the crucifixion finds a typical 
expression in an ivory plate, reproduced from the History of Our 
Lord, by Mrs. Jameson and Lady Eastlake. The hand reaching 
out of the clouds represents God the Father, which is an ancient 
symbol found in the early Assyrian monuments indicating divine 
providence. The crown of Christ, to which the passion on the 
cross leads, is held up by two angels bearing torches, such as were 
used in the Eleusinian and other mysteries. The sun and moon 
are depicted here as in many other crucifixions, for instance on the 
oil flasks of Monza, after the fashion of Pagan deities, not other- 
wise than on Mithraistic monuments. The sun and the moon ap- 
pear also on Theodolinda’s cross and the gold-leaf dress ornament 
of Lombardy. The figures surrounding the cross are the Church 


MINIATURE ILLUSTRATION. 


1Cf. Mrs. Jameson and Lady Eastlake's History of Our Lord, I1., p. 167. 
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THE CRUCIFIXION IN THE Biblia Pauperum. 


(Woodcut of the fifteenth century.) 
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with the palm leaf and the synagogue with the spear. Behind them 
stand on the left-hand side Mary, the Mother of Christ, and on the 
right John, his beloved disciple. Underneath the Earth and the 
Ocean witness the great 
spectacle and deliver up 
the dead who are resur- 
rected by the sacrificial 
death of Jesus. 

Similar but more com- 
plicated is the ivory cover 
carving of a copy of the 
Bamberg Evangeliary now 
in Munich. 

A symbolical represen- 
tation of the crucifixion 
gradually yields to a more 
historical conception, such 
as appears in the Sidlia 
Pauperum. itis based upon 
the Gospel accounts and is 
accompanied by the por- 
traits of its prophetic an- 
mnouncers and allegorical 
prototypes, the sacrifice of 
Isaac and the raising of the 
brazen serpent. 

The passion of Christ 
now found innumerable il- 
lustrations, but none so 
classical and dignified as 
the famous picture of Al- 
brecht Diirer, which shows 
Christ with the crown of 
thorns and a halo, bowed 
down by sufferings'(p. 682). 

The crown above the 


Ivory-COVER OF THE EVANGELIARY OF 


BAMBERG. 
(Now in the Library of Munich. F. X. Kraus, crucified Christ is some- 
Gesch. d. ch. K., U., p. 324.) times actually placed on 


his head, the earliest in- 
stances of which are reproduced and described by F. X. Kraus 
(Chr. K., p. 234 f.). He says: 


1 We may mention by the way that the situation is not clear. If the position represents Christ 
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‘* The earliest instances of a head-cover appear in the highly noteworthy cru- 
cifixes here reproduced. ‘The one (published first by Rocca and Gori) is said to be 


1 
GoLpLeaF aS Dress-ORNAMENT. Tue Man or Sorrows. 


(Probably of the seventh century. 
Found in Lombardy.) (By A. Durer.) | 


ANCIBNT CRUCIPFIX. Tue Crucirix oF St. GIOVANNI IN 
(Made of Bronze. After Garrucci.)* Fiorence. (After Stockbauer. )* 


carved out of a relic of the genuine cross of Christ and was found in the Baptistery 
of Florence. Whether still there, is doubtful. It shows on the head of the Lord 


after the flaggellation, how can the nail wounds appear on his feet? And if it is meant to show 
Christ after the crucifixion, he ought either to lie in the grave or must have the triumphant coun- 
tenance of the risen Saviour. Any intermediate condition between the two would seem like a 
travesty. 

1 After Forrer and Miiller, Areus wad Xreusiguag Christi, from Kraus, /. /., I., p. 176. 


2See F. X. Kraus, Geschichte der christlichen Kunst, 11., 1, p. 335. 
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a mitre such as was worn by the popes since Sergius III., 904-911. Somewhat 
different is the three-cornered cap or fileus which Cesalio obtained from Aleppo, 
probably belonging to the end of the first millennium.” 

The piety of the new converts in northern countries, and most 
so in Ireland, shows a special preference for the crucifixion. The 
most interesting instances are a stone of Killoran and a bronze 
plate of the Dublin Museum. Both are of crude workmanship and 


oF KILLoran.! CruciFixion.' 
(From Anderson's Scotland (Bronzework now in the Museum of Dublin. From 
in Early Chr. Times.) Romily Allen's Chr. Symbolism in Gr. Britain.) 


show still the influence of the ancient meander pattern which in 
the days of Paganism was very common all over the north of Eu- 
rope. More artistic is the crucifixion above the doorway of the 
Maghera Church and perhaps the most beautiful instance of an- 
cient Irish crucifixions is the cross of Muredach. 

The most modern type of crucifixes, the only one which has 
been found acceptable to Protestants, appears (according to F. X. 


1See F. X. Kraus, Geschichte der christlichen Kunst, 1., p. 618. 
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Kraus) for the first time in the wooden sculpture of J. Alcoverro, 


made in the year 1721. 
While the crucifix was sanctioned by the Church only at the 
end of the seventh century, and while we find no historical evi- 


¥* 


Doorway OF MAGHERA CHURCH. 
(After Stokes, Zarly Christian Art in [reland.) 


dences of the use of crucifixes before the fifth century, we may rest 
assured that the recognition of its use had been preparing itself in 
the Church at least for a century and should not be surprised to 
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find that it was quite common among pious heretics of the fourth 
or even the third century. Such changes in taste take place gradu- 
ally, very gradually, and here we must assume that the uncultured 
and illiterate took the lead. 

This view affords a simple explanation of the startling mural 
scrawl of the third century, found in 1856 in the rooms of the 
slaves in a Cesarial mansion on Mount Palatine. It represents a 


> 


x) 


Tue Cross oF MuREDACH. Woopb-Carvinc or J. ALCOVERRO. (1721) 
(After Stokes, Zarly Christian Art (From F. X. Kraus, Gesch. d. ch. X., 
in Ireland.) II., 1, p. 331.) 


man throwing a kiss with his hand to acrucified person with a 
donkey’s head, and the inscription written in ungrammatical Greek 
reads: AAEZAMENOC CEBETE @EON, i. e., Alexamenos worships 
God. The first explanation that suggested itself will probably re- 
main the best and the true one, viz., that Alexamenos was a Chris- 
tian and a slave in the emperor’s household and that some fellow- 
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slave of Alexamenos made this inscription in ridicule of his re. 
ligion. 
This view is corroborated by a passage in Tertullian who says: 


‘*Like many others you are under the delusion that an ass's head is our 
God.... But lately a new edition of our God has been made public in Rome. It 


MURAL SCRAWL OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 
(Found 1856 on Mount Palatinus in Rome ) 


orginated with a certain vile man, who was wont to hire himself out to cheat the 
wild beasts and who exhibited a picture with this inscription: ‘‘ The God of the 
Christians of the lair of an ass, [dvoxoirne or dvoxo:frn¢] He had the ears of an ass 
was hoofed in one foot, carried a book and wore a toga.” 
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The belief that the Jewish God was ass-headed was quite com- 
mon; and Tertullian returns the compliment of the Pagan accusa- 
tion by saying ‘‘ many a son of a donkey [dvoxoirns] is among you.” 

Tacitus (Hist. v. 4) tells the story of Moses discovering water 
by following the tracks of asses in the desert, which, he says, caused 
the Jews to worship that animal. The genealogy of Mary (quoted 
by Epiphanius) contains the story of Zacharias, the high-priest, 
beholding in the sanctuary of the temple, the deity of the Jews with 
an ass’s head. He was struck dumb, and when he recovered his 
speech he told the people and was killed as a blasphemer. Hence- 
forth, it is stated, the Jewish priests wore bells on their garments 
to warn their deity of their approach and offer him time to hide. 

In Minutius Felix’s Christian apology entitled Octavius the 
same belief of the Pagans that the Christians worship a donkey- 
headed [dévoadys] God is referred to and we cannot therefore doubt 
that a scoffer would have painted some such image in ridicule of 
Christianity ; and yet Mr. C. W. King rejects this interpretation 
and calls attention to the similarity between Anubis, the jackal- 
headed God of the Egyptians, and the picture described by Ter- 
tullian, a figure of that kind being given by Walter, Pl. II. C. No. 
1, ‘*save that instead of a book, he holds a palm branch anda 
caduceus.” For this reason Mr. King interprets the drawing as 
representing the jackal-headed Anubis, and believes that Alexa- 
menos was an Egyptian gnostic. 
| We grant that the early Christians had no images of the 

Crucified, which were not introduced before the sixth century. The 
Christian catacombs are adorned with christograms (the combined 
letters X P), but contain few crosses and no crucifixes at all. Mons. 
Perret says:! 


‘‘In our walks through the catacombs we were struck with the absence of all 
representations of martyrdom. One does not meet there with an image of Jesus 
on the cross” (Vol. III., p. 72). 

‘For it is noticeable that in the primitive age they did not place before the 
eyes of the faithful any image of Jesus Christ on the cross. They were content, 
out of regard to feeble souls, to paint the cross at first naked, but oftener concealed 
in the monogram ; next, adorned with flowers, precious stones, and crowns ; after- 
wards, it was associated with a lamb lying beneath it. It was in the sixth century 
they began to delineate the bust of the Saviour, as one may see it in the Vatican 
cross ; and even the whole body, with the hands and feet pierced with nails” (Vol. 
IlI., 81. See also Schaff's Hist., Vol. 561). 


The comment of Octavius in reply to Cecilius on the worship 


1L. Perret et L. Renier, Catacombes de Rome, Paris, 1852-1856. 
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of crucifixes contains a very startling remark. The entire passage 
reads as follows :! 


‘‘ Whereas you tax our religion with the worship of a criminal and his cross, 
you are strangely out of the way of truth to imagine either. As for the adoration 
of crosses, which you object against us, I must tell you that we neither adore 
crosses, nor desire them. You who worship wooden gods are the most likely peo- 
ple to adore wooden crosses, as being parts of the same substance with your deities. 
For what else are your ensigns, flags, and standards, but crosses, gilt and beauti- 
fied ? Your victorious trophies, not only represent a simple cross, but a cross with 
aman onit. The sign of a cross appears in a ship, either when she is under sail, 
or rowed with expanded oars, like the palm of your hand. Not a gallows (jugum) 
but exhibits the sign of a cross. And when a pure worshipper adores the true God 
with hands extended, he makes the same figure. Thus you see that the sign of the 
cross has either some foundation in nature, or in your own religion, and therefore 
is not to be objected against by you.” 


The italicised clause ‘‘a cross with a man on it” appears to 
imply that in the days of Minutius Felix the Pagans had crucifixes 
(i. €., Crosses with a man attached), and on this ground Mr. King’s 
hypothesis that considering the utter absence of Christian crucifixes 
before the sixth century, the graffito of Alexamenos may have been 
written by a pious gnostic, representing ‘‘a cross with a man (or 
God) on it,” seems somewhat justified.?, I am none the less re- 
luctant to accept his interpretation, and still retain the view that 
we are confronted here with a Pagan ridicule of Christian idolatry. 
Although the making of images and their adoration was scorned by 
the church, it appears the crucified saviour was worshipped by the 
Christians, and idolatry may actually have been practised by Chris- 
tians of the lower walks of life. 

The expression ‘‘a cross with a man on it” need not signify a 
crucifix, but may mean the cross of a Roman ensign to which the 
efigy of a God or of the Emperor was attached. Yet we may grant 
that Dionysius was sometimes pictured as being attached to a tree, 
as the vine will cling to any stem for support. 

It is true that the figure of the graffito reminds one strongly of 
the jackal-headed Anubis, but there is no evidence that he was ever 
represented on across. The vulgar notions of the Christian God 
as being ass-headed may on the other hand be regarded as a sufh- 
cient explanation for the idea that a Pagan scoffer would represent 
Christ in this undignified shape. 

In the time of Alexamenos the form of the cross was apparently 


1 Octavius, section 29. 
2 King does not refer to the passage in Minutius Felix which we have quoted in full because 
it seems to be the strongest argument in his favor. 
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not yet fixed, for we see the crucified donkey-headed deity attached 
to a 7 cross and standing either on the ground or on a sup- 
pedaneum. A beam behind the head indicates that the scrawler 
thought at the same time of a Latin cross, and to make the con- 
fusion complete, he added a y cross in the right-hand corner. 

Thus in our opinion there are sufficient reasons to assume that 
the crucifix existed, as it were, in a latent form among the humbler 
members of the Christian church as early perhaps as the third 
century, but it came into use among the highest classes of the laity 
only in the seventh century while its official adoption by the 
church can be definitely fixed in the year of the Council of Trullo, 
viz., A. D. 692. After that crucifixes and pictures of the cruci- 
fixion became very common in the Christian world until the Refor- 
mation stemmed the tide. It took mankind seven centuries to be- 
come accustomed to the idea of having the Godhead incarnate 
represented in the shape of a dying man, but since then Christian 
churches have been filled with crucifixes and the crucifix has be- 
come the symbol of that conception of Christianity which glorifies 
world-flight, preaches asceticism, extols self-mortification and finds 
its final salvation in the death of our bodily existence. 


* 
* 


Our review of the history of the cross until the authorised ac- 
ceptance of crucifixes by the church is by no means complete, but 
sufficiently systematic to enable the reader to form his own opinion 
on the basis of the collected material. 

The cross (i. e., the figure of intersecting lines) naturally and 
necessarily became the symbol of Christianity, not because its 
shape resembled the cross of Golgotha, but because it was in some 
way or another backed by the religious traditions of almost all 
the nations of antiquity who contributed their philosophies, their 
fears and hopes of the life to come, to the formation of Christianity. 
The Latin cross is the most simple resultant of all the crosses into 
which as in a composite photograph the varieties of the pre-Chris- 
tian crosses are merged. The recognition of this figure has passed ~ 
through misconceptions and superstitions, but has finally come to 
stay as the emblem of the new faith through which the echoes of 
former beliefs are still vibrating. Christians need not regret that 
the Christian cross is not the historical cross of Golgotha. They 
should be pleased with the idea that the emblem of their religion is 
more cosmopolitan and more universal than they thought. 

The cross has lost much of its medieval significance among 
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Protestants, especially those of the Reformed churches, and Martin 
Luther, the great Reformer, modified it by placing it upon a rose. 
In modern times the cross is used on the battlefield as the 
emblem of charity and medical assistance, and both combatants 
are bound to respect it. | 
We have learned, in reviewing the history of the cross, how 
conservative mankind is in the retention of old 
ideas and also of old symbols. The progress of 
mankind is never the total abolition of the past, 
but always a modification; and thus we may 
expect that the cross will never cease to bea 
symbol of deep significance. 
The cross is still as in ancient days, an em- 
aero Coator blem of a regeneration of life; yet it means at 
ots the same time death and crucifixion. It has 
signified since the ascent of Christianity, humiliation and torture, 
and yet the old Pagan significance of conquest has been regained. 
The cross has become an emblem of victory through sacrifice, of 
alleviation of suffering, of salvation through love, of immortality in 
spite of the grave. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE NEED OF SINCERITY IN RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


The Rev. Joseph Henry Crooker, pastor of the Unitarian Church at Ann 
Arbor, publishes a powerful plea for sincerity’ addressed to his brother clergymen 
of other denominations in which he sets forth most urgently and almost anxiously 
the arguments for honesty in the pulpit. No one can deny that he is right, especially 
when the statement is abstractly made: 

‘‘Creeds are made to prevent changes of faith. Doctrines are formulated to 
be maintained, not to be set aside. Those who believe in religious progress do not 
make creeds." 

Thus, the man who takes a pledge to defend a creed is expected not to grow; 
and there can be no doubt that the establishment of creeds excludes freedom, and 
opens no doors to free inquiry. The confession was made to be believed, and was 
looked upon asa finality. Mr. Crooker says: 

‘* When I ask an Episcopal clergyman to give me something that describes the 
faiths and forms of his church, he hands me the Prayer Book. When I attend his 
church, I have a right to expect that he will preach the doctrine of the Trinity, the 
miraculous birth of Jesus, the blood atonement, the resurrection of the body, and 
the damnation of unbelievers, because these things are taught in that Prayer 
Book.” 

‘*The world has a right to expect that he will obey his ordination vow. If he 
does not, he is as immoral as the man who sends me goods unlike the samples from 
which I made my order. But a position equally immoral is implied by language 
often heard: If you have a new truth, say it, no matter about the Prayer Book. 
But I say: Be loyal to the Prayer Book as long as you use it. If you have a new 
truth, then lay down the Prayer Book and go where you can proclaim it in freedom 
and with honor.” 

Mr. Crooker pleads as follows: 

‘‘Insincerity is the poison that destroys all moral and spiritual life. It is not 
necessary that we have similar beliefs, but it is necessary that we have honest be- 
liefs honorably espoused. I plead for co-operation among all religious bodies, but 
neither indifference nor insincerity is the pathway to that goal. I rejoice in reli- 
gious progress, but only in a progress that is open, manly, ethically consistent." 

We hope that Mr. Crooker's Plea for Sincerity will be heeded among his 
brethren both within and without the Unitarian fold; but we would suggest that 


1A Plea for Sincerity in Religious Thought, By Rev. Joseph Crooker. Boston: American 
Unitarian Association. Pages, 28, 
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the policy of the Uxtlook, criticised by Mr. Crooker, which lays down another 
course is for that reason not quite so far wrong as Mr. Crooker believes. The 
Outlook made the following statements : 

‘We say, therefore, to every liberal minister in a conservative church, Stay 
where you are, and preach the truth as God gives you to see the truth, without fear, 
without favor.... We advise the Presbyterian to remain in the church in which 
he has been brought up, and preach the freedom of faith for which his Puritan 
ancestry were willing to lay down their lives." (Outlook, Feb. 5, 1898, p. 315.) 

Further, it seems to me that Mr. Crooker misinterprets the intention of creed- 
makers, Creeds are not meant to stop growth but to direct it and lay down general 
principles according to which it should take place. We do not deny that narrow 
creeds will have a narrowing tendency, but we cannot accept the proposition that 
creeds were made for the purpose of crippling the mind. 

If the question were, Shall a man join a church the doctrines of which he finds 
unbelievable? Mr. Crooker is absolutely right; but the practical case as a rule is 
such that a young man with a fervid belief in the truth of a special church studies 
theology, ascends the pulpit, and becomes a clergyman, before his mind has per- 
fectly matured, and now he does not at once reject the doctrines of his church, 
but begins to see them in a new light. There are no Episcopalian or Presbyterian 
clergymen, so far as I know, who believe in the positive falsity of their church 
doctrines ; but there are a great number who feel themselves urged to put a new 
interpretation upon the old creeds. Few of them see that the new interpretation 
will finally change the whole fabric of their belief; or, if they do, they do not feel 
called upon to decide at once questions which the future will bring up and which 
may be decided by later generations. 

Like Mr. Crooker, we look upon sincerity as the basis of all virtue; for with- 
out sincerity virtues are merely shining vices. But for that reason we have our- 
selves pleaded after due consideration of the difficulties of the case that when a 
clergyman sees his doctrines in a new light he should not rashly leave his church, 
but stay and wait until he is required to leave. 

An important argument which seems to speak in favor of this course consists 
in the fact that this is the road progress travels. The church is not the only insti- 
tution which grows; the church is that institution which is most conservative and 
grows most slowly, frequently lagging behind the times; but the same laws of life 
and development apply to the schools, to the courts, and to the life of the nation in 
general. The judge on the bench is frequently confronted with an antiquated law 
and it is easy enough, from the standpoint of the rigid believer in law, to enforce 
the law; taking comfort in the idea that if it be bad it will be abolished. The 
consciences of men vary in this line, and the fate of the individual in the case un- 
der consideration has also a claim to be considered. Shall the judge, when he sees 
the legal conditions in a new light, have a man hanged in order to induce the peo- 
ple to abolish an antiquated law? Whatever judges in special cases may think 
about it, the fact has been that progress was accomplished sometimes through the 
abolition of antiquated laws, but mostly by new interpretations of the old laws. 

Let us bear in mind that the most progressive nations are at the same time the 
most conservative. Their progress consists not in tearing down the traditional 
forms whenever new truth begins to dawn on mankind, but in modifying them 
and adapting them slowly. The truth is that progress, since time immemorial, has 
not been by abrogation, but by gradual change; and the question rarely comes up ~ 
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before the individual conscience in that bluntness for which Mr. Crooker's Plea 
for Sincerity is the proper answer. 

We have discussed the problem in an editorial! in 7e Monzst, and it is not 
impossible that the writer in the Ouslook has read it. Being bent upon explaining 
the nature of progress and the way in which mankind and human institutions grow, 
we have perhaps not insisted enough upon the fact that although we advise a liberal 
man to remain in the church even though he may outgrow the current interpreta- 
tion of the dogmas, we do not mean thereby to foster insincerity, and in this re- 
spect we hail Mr. Crooker's Plea for Sincerity in Religious Thought asa splendid 
companion article, and hope that it will contribute its share toward the abolition 
of the burdens on the consciences of the clergy which pledge them to defend some 
special antiquated dogma, while the living present (as we suggested) would simply 
demand that they be pledged to the service of the truth, to speak the truth, and to 
live the truth. 

When the ideals of liberty and brotherhood first dawned upon the French and 
when they saw that outrageous suppression permeated their institutions, they over- 
threw the government, abrogated the entire order of things and started life from 
the beginning. How differently did the English behave. They proceeded more 
considerately and slowly without a sudden rupture with the past, and in the long 
run they succeeded better. Evolution is better than revolution. 

The various churches are of an historical growth, and there is no need of un- 
doing the work of past ages. Freedom of conscience can most easily be introduced 
without enslaving the conscience of the representatives of a special church by a 
frank confession that the dogmas of the church are not the formulation of abso- 
lute truth, but historical documents of the evolution of the Church in its conception 
of the truth. There is no need of tampering with the various confessions ; let 
them stand as they are, for they are witnesses as to what our ancestors believed to 
be absolutely true. But the fact that a certain confession of faith was moved and 
carried by a majority of the bishops of the Christian church, assembled at Nice, 
more than fifteen centuries ago, is no reason that at present, with fifteen centuries 
of progress and so much more light in our comprehension of the truth, we should 
be bound to formulate our religious truths in the same words. 

We must remember that we are now living in a time of transition. We hope 
that the ordination vows will be either entirely abolished or so modified that the 
conscience of a progressive man will not be oppressed ; and Mr. Crooker’s Plea for 
Sincerity will help to open the eyes of those conservative leaders who do not see 
the situation in the same light. 


LEGISLATIVE REFORM. 


To the Editor of The Open Court: 


Mr. Bonney's brief article in the September Ofen Court entitled ‘' A Basis for 
Reform" pleases me exceedingly. It seems very strange that the people of this 
country have allowed their legislative bodies to remain practically in the same con- 
dition that they were in over a hundred years ago. 

Last winter there was published a work entitled Democracy, written by Prof. 
Jas. H. Hyslop of Columbia University, which book I perused with deep interest 

I wrote a letter to Professor Hyslop in which I detailed a plan for the creation 


1“ The Clergy’s Duty of Allegiance to Dogma and the Struggle between World-Conceptions."’ 
The Monist. Vol. 11, No. 2, pages 278-286. 
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of a commission to frame laws for the State of New York. I proposed to him that 
this commission should consist of from six to nine members, each of whom should 
be appointed for not less than twelve, nor more than fifteen, years; that theie report 
should be issued to the legislature within one month of the opening of each session, 
and that their deliberations should be private. 

Professor Hyslop had suggested in his work that there should be five commis- 
sions, each commission having charge of some special subject. I suggested that 
there ought to be but one commission and said in reference thereto as follows: 
‘* The Supreme Court at Washington is composed of nine judges ; and these men 
have had to pass upon questions of most diverse character, for instance: validity 
and construction of letters patent for inventions, collisions at sea and other nice 
points of admiralty jurisprudence, questions of real estate law, of equity, of com- 
mercial law, and of practice not only under the Common Law, but also under the 
Civil Law and under the Codes of many of our States, besides the grave constitu- 
tional questions which from time to time have come before it."’ 

‘* The Court of Appeals of this State consists of seven judges, elected for four- 
teen years. These, too, have a large variety of matters to adjudicate on every 
year.” 

I further remarked that the members of the commission should be required to 
devote all their time and attention to their official duties, and should be precluded 
from engaging in any profession or business while holding office. The commission 
should be required to hold sessions open to the public during at least four consecu- 
tive days in each month, except during the summer, and these sessions should be 
held not only at Albany, but also in this City and in Buffalo. Citizens should be 
privileged to appear before it under suitable restrictions, and argue upon the mer- 
its and demerits of bills before it for consideration. It should have power to em- 
ploy experts on certain subjects to assist in determining questions involving expert 
knowledge ; and for this purpose adequate funds should be placed at its disposal. 

The value of such a commission to the people of this State would depend 
largely upon the character and ability of its members. But it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that many men of integrity and good judgment would serve on such a com- 
mission. 

All proposals for new legislation should be made to the commission, who should 
draw up laws containing such suggestions as may be deemed valuable. 

Any member of the legislature should be allowed to introduce a bill, even if 
the commission is adverse to it; but no such bill should be passed except by a two- 
third vote. 

A great advantage to be derived from the commission would be that our laws 
would be couched in language more apt than the language now used which gives 
rise to questions requiring judicial construction. 

Allow me to add in addition to what I wrote Professor into, that no person 
should be a member of the commission who is not thirty-five years of age at 
the time of his being chosen to the office, and who is not qualified by knowledge 
and experience to fill the position. They should be paid salaries equivalent tb 
those of the judges of the highest court of judicature in the State. 

It seems to me of no consequence whether the body that drafts legislation is 
called a commission or a senate; and it might be better to abolish the present sen- 
ate, as now organised in this State, and reorganised it on the plan above mentioned 
for the commission. 

Of course, nominating conventions can, if they see fit, select for the commis- 
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sion men who are mere politicians; but there is certainly every reason to suppose 
that we would have better men on the commission of nine, than we have now in 
the Senate composed of fifty. 

I approve of Mr. Bonney’s plan of having a Civil Service Academy, except that 
it might be as well to have professors in each large university throughout the coun- 
try, who should give instruction such as would tend to qualify men to hold Civil 
Service commissions. 

I wrote Professor Hyslop that the members of the Commission should be 
appointed. On reflection, I have come to the conclusion that they should be elected 
by the people of the entire State. This is, however, a matter of detail which does 
not require any especial attention at this moment. 

M. R. KursHgepr. 

New York CIty. 


A COLLECTION OF JAPANESE PAINTINGS. 


The Art Institute, of Chicago, has had on exhibition for three weeks a collec- 
tion of modern Japanese water color paintings which belong to The Open Court 
Publishing Company, illustrating scenes from the life of Buddha. The artist is 
Keichyu Yamada, who at the time of the execution of the pictures was professor at 


KeicHuyu YAMADA. 


the Imperial Institute of Tokyo. In the meantime, he has accepted a call as pres- 
ident of the Art Institute of Kanazawa, which is one of the most prominent art 
institutions of his country. 

' We here reproduce one of the paintings, which represents King Bimbis4ra’'s 
meeting with Bédhisativa. 
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The Buddhist records tell us that when Gautama, the prince, had renounced 
his worldly life to become a recluse his appearance was so striking that his entry 
into the capital of the country created a sensation, and the rumor spread among the 
population that a monk had appeared whose dignity and noble features betrayed 


THE MEE8&TING OF GAUTAMA AND KING BIMBISARA. 


royal descent. When the news reached the ears of King Bimbisdra, he went out 
with his ministers of state to greet the noble recluse, and tried to induce him to re- 
turn to worldly life, offering to share with him his kingdom, and saying, ‘‘O, shra- 
mana, your hands are fit to grasp the reins of an empire, and should not hold a 


beggar’s bowl.” 
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While the reproduction faithfully represents the composition of the picture, it 
leaves out the main thing, which is the delicacy of the tints and the harmony of the 
color effect. 

The entire collection consists of thirty-three pictures, all of which are made on 
silk and possess a charm which shows modern Japanese art at its best. 

A handsome Album of colored reproductions of eight of these paintings 
mounted on hand-made paper, is published by The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany. (Price, $2.50.) 


LIBERTY. 
BY CHARLES A. LANE, 


Because Toil holds thee overmuch in thrall, 
Thine introspective senses fail thee, Soul ; 
And all the surging tides of spirit roll 
Unheeded to their shores: albeit one call 
Thou hearest, thundering antiphonal 

To thy desire from all the tides that toll 

The message of the Deeps—one word is whole 
And constant—Liberty's—pealing o’er all. 
False warder of a lordly charge, grim Toil, 

To prison from his life the Soul of man 

Thou wast not sent! and thro’ the moan and moil, 
Lo! prophet threat'nings and a muttered ban 
Bid Justice from thy captive smite the chain, 
Till man shall yearn for Manhood not in vain. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES. 


History OF MopERN PuHILosopHy iN France. By Prof. Maitre 
de Conférences in the Sorbonne. With portraits of twenty-three French 
philosophers. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 1899. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. Pages, 500. Price, $3.00. 


Readers and students familiar with Professor Lévy-Bruhl's very original study 
of the development of national consciousness in Germany, entitled ZL’ A//emagne 
depuis Leibnitz, and with his profound study of the /hilosofhy of Jacobi 
_ will have welcomed with interest the announcement of another work by him. 
Readers of 7he Open Court have already had the privilege of sampling the new 
book, but even those who have thus read some chapters of it will be glad to find 
these in their connexion in the present handsome volume, together with other 
chapters not published and a series of carefully selected portraits of all the leading 
thinkers discussed by the author. 

As a student of the history of civilisation, rather than a specialist in any of the 
technical fields of philosophy, we might anticipate from Professor Lévy-Bruhl just 
such a work as we in fact find, characterised particularly by breadth and catholicity. 
A glance at the Index gives a strong impression of the extent of the author's erudi- 
tion. Yet it would be far from the truth to infer from this that the //rstory of 
Modern Philosophy in France is an encyclopedic handbook. The many names 
that catch the eye in this Index are not those of the numberless and long forgotten 
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minnows of the philosophic sea, but of the great thinkers in other climes and times 
whose thought has influenced that of the leaders of French philosophy or been in- 
fluenced by them. Only in the last chapter, ‘‘ The Contemporary Movement,” is 
more attention paid to writers whose names are less familiar to the general reader. 
And here, without doubt, the more minute treatment will be gratefully received 
by those who have not the time to keep closely informed upon current philosophic 


thought in France.! ‘ 
The author's own statement of his point of view will be his best recommenda- 
tion to possible readers. ‘‘It is too narrow a conception of the history of philos- 


ophy to see in it exclusively the logical evolution of successive systems. Philosophic 
thought, even while having its especial and clearly limited object, is closely involved 
in the life of each civilisation, and even in the national life of every people. In its 
development it is solidary with the simultaneous development of the other series of 
social and intellectual phenomena, of positive science, of art, of religion, of litera- 
ture, of political and economic life; in a word, the philosophy of a people is a func- 
tion of its history. It is proper, therefore, to introduce into our history of modern 
philosophy in France, along with the authors of systems distinctly recognised as 
such, those who have tried under a somewhat different form to synthesise the ideas 
of their time, and who have modified their direction, sometimes profoundly.” 

Thus it is that of the sixteen chapters of the History, Pascal, Montesquieu, Vol- 
taire and Rousseau receive one each, while another is divided between Renan and 
Taine. Very naturally the account begins with Descartes. Other chapters treat: 
Malebranche, Bayle and Fontenelle, The Encyclopzdists, Condillac, Condorcet, 
The Traditionalists and the Ideologists, Cousin and Eclecticism, The Social Reform- 
ers, Comte, while the last is devoted to a review. The beginning is made with Des- 
cartes, not because there was a beginning in a literal sense, for ‘‘ there is no such 
thing in the history of ideas," but because ‘‘ he initiated a new philosophic method.’ 
He had ‘‘that higher sort of courage which is love of truth and devotion to 
science ; and if the name of hero is due the men whose exertions have laid open 
new paths for human thought, Descartes is undoubtedly entitled to the name.”’ 

The author presents the leading doctrines of each philosopher or school, en- 
deavoring to show how they were influenced by predecessors and contemporaries, 
by the experiences of the individual and the conditions of his time; but he does 
not attempt to give a complete account of all the teachings of each man, just as he 
finds it altogether unnecessary to introduce the secondary writers. 

The great advantage of Professor Lévy-Bruhl's position and point of view is 
that he is not a partisan of any sect or school, wherefore contending views and ten- 
dencies receive fair treatment at his hands. If he is a disciple or adherent of any 
particular teacher or school this volume does not betray it. This does not mean 
by any means that he considers all doctrines and vagaries of equal value, but that 
all that seem worthy of any manner of treatment are handled without passion. We 
may illustrate by citing his remarks on Fourier. After praising the keenness of 
Fourier’s criticism of modern society and of the unwarranted optimism of many of 
the eighteenth century philosophers, the author remarks: ‘‘ But Fourier himself, 
when he abandons the réle of critic and expounds his own doctrine, paralyses us 
by the candor of his optimism. He does not doubt that happiness may be secured 
for all in the society he dreams of, when men shall live ‘harmoniously’ together, 
instead of living in a ‘civilised’ state-—Such dreams appear to us almost childish; 


1 The article in the October Monist by L. Arréat will be found a helpful supplement to this 
chapter of the volume under consideration. 
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yet mighty minds in their youth have been carried away by them. Filled with 
enthusiasm for doctrines which promised less social inequality, more justice, more 
welfare and enlightenment for all, they were enraptured by a generous feeling of 
human solidarity. Such in their youth were many distinguished scientific men, 
engineers, manufacturers, and at least two philosophers, Auguste Comte and M. 
Renouvier.” The presentation of the work of Comte is especially clear and valu- 
able, but a brief review can find no opportunity for detaching specimens. 

In his concluding chapter the author seeks to differentiate French thought and 
method from the philosophy of other nations, and discovers a clue to his result in 
the fact that so large a number of the leading French philosophers began as mathe- 
maticians. . Such were Descartes, Pascal, Malebranche, Fontenelle, D'Alembert 
Condorcet, Comte, Renouvier and Cournot, to quote but a few names. ‘‘ It seems 
allowable to infer, not that French philosophy was based on mathematics, but that 
there has been in France a close affinity between the mathematical and the philo- 
sophical spirit. Thus, as perfect clearness is an essential feature of mathematics 
French philosophy was also fond of clearness." And thus it is quite characteristic 
that we find a French philosopher entitling his doctrine ‘‘ the philosophy of clear 
ideas.” This concluding chapter is certainly a masterful production, and is itself 
a valuable contribution to the philosophy of clear ideas. 

Among the author's final reflexions this will be found of interest, and charac- 
teristic for his point of view: ‘' Yet, whatever be the future of civilised nations, 
significant symptoms already show that ‘‘ national philosophies" are on the decline. 
While the French genius, as well as the English and the German genius, has played 
its special part in the evolution of modern European philosophy, it seems that this 
part is soon to be reduced to that of merely an important factor in a common 
development. We are progressing towards a state of things in which there shall 
no longer be any French, English, German, or American philosophy, but only one 
philosophy common to civilised mankind.” 

The History of Modern Philosophy in France is itself too philosophic to 
serve as a mere text-book, though it would be more lucid and more inspiring than 
many a one in use that is overloaded with details. But it will take its place as an 
indispensable handbook for college students of philosophy as well as for general 
readers, who will find its style quite free from the clog of a technical vocabulary. 
It is supplied with a brief but very practical bibliography and a full index. Every 
pains has been taken to make the translation faithful and clear. W. HC. 


AMERICAN INDIANS. By Frederick Starr. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1899 
Pages, x, 227. 

Frederick Starr, professor of ethnology in the University of Chicago, has con- 
densed our knowledge of American Indians into a little book called American /n- 
dians, which is intended as a reading book for boys and girls in school. He dis- 
cusses the origin of the American Indians, their mode of living, hunting, fishing 
and warfare, their dress, the education of their children, their language, picture 
writing, etc., their money, their medicine men and secret societies, their dancing, 
their worship, etc., etc. The material has been collected from various sources, 
and Professor Starr has added to the reports and illustrations of others his own 
valuable investigations; for he has devoted his life to the subject, and has been 
travelling among the Indians in various parts of North America almost every year. 

The book may be recommended for various reasons, not only to give instruc- 
tion to our children concerning the race that inhabited the country before the white 
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settlers took possession, but also on account of its ethnological information, which 
throws much light upon the evolution of our present habits. 

Let us select one instance: Mr. Herbert Spencer still thinks that ornamentation 
precedes utility; he read in some old reports that the Indian first paints himself 
before he dresses himself, and by a false method of generalisation arrives at the 
conclusion that it is a habit of man to prefer ornament to the necessities of life. A 
closer inspection of the habits of the Indian, however, teaches us that what has be- 
come ornament was formerly an indispensable religious talisman; nose rings, lip 
rings, ear-rings, gorgets, etc, served for the protection of man's limbs, and the 
form of these amulets was rigidly prescribed by religious belief. 

The same is true of sports. Professor Starr says: 


“Among us hunting, fishing, and dancing are sport. They were not so with the 
‘‘Indians. When a man had to provide food for a family by his hunting and fish- 
‘‘ ing, it ceased to be amusement and was hard work. When Indian men danced, 
‘*it was usually as part of a religious ceremony which was to benefit the whole 
‘tribe; it was often wearisome and difficult—not fun." 


Of special interest is the sun dance, because it reflects the religious views of 
savagery at a period when people believed that God's favor could be won best by self- 
inflicted pain. We quote the passage at length, because the ceremony character- 
ises an important phase in the religious evolution of man. Professor Starr says: 


‘*The sun dance was made to please Wakantanka, the sun. If there werea 
‘* famine or disease, or if one wished success in war, or to have a good crop, a young 
‘*man would say, ‘I will pray to Wakantanka early in the summer.’ The man at 
‘*once began to prepare for the event. He took sweat baths, drank herb teas, and 
‘* gave feasts to his friends, where herb teas were used. He had to be careful of 
‘what things he touched; used a new knife, which no one else might use; must 
‘*not touch any unclean thing. He could not go in swimming. He and his friends 
‘‘ gathered together all the property they could, that he might give many gifts at 
‘‘ the time of the dance. 

‘At his house every one had to treat him kindly and not vex him. An wmane 
‘* was made near the back of the tent. This was a space dug down to the lower 
‘soil. Red paint was strewn over it, and no one might set foot uponit. Any of 
‘*those who were to take part in the dance, after he had smoked would carefully 
‘*empty the ashes from his pipe upon this spot. The spot represented life as be- 
‘* longing to the earth. | 

‘* Invitations to neighboring tribes were sent early, and long before the dance 
‘*parties began to arrive. Some of these would spend several weeks about the 
‘village. At first they pitched their camps wherever it best suited them. A little 
‘*before the dance orders were given, and all the visitors camped in one large 
‘*camp circle, each tribe occupying a special place. The space within this circle 
‘* was carefully leveled and prepared. A special building was erected in the center 
‘* of this circle in which the young men made their preparations. In it were buffalo 
‘* skulls,—one for each dancer,—a new knife and ax, and couches of sage for the 
‘* dancers to lie upon. 

‘‘A sacred tree was next secured and set up. This was an important matter. 
‘Men of consequence were first sent out to select it. When they had found one 
‘they announced it in the village, and a great crowd rode out on horseback to the 
‘‘spot. Many strange things were done in getting it, but at last it was cut down. 
‘* A bundle of wood, a blanket, a buffalo robe, and two pieces of buffalo skin—one 
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‘cut to the shape of a man, the other to that of a buffalo—were fastened in the 
‘tree. It was then carried in triumph back to the camp and set up. 

‘‘A dance house was built around this tree. It was like a great ring in shape, 
‘‘and the space between it and the tree was not roofed. The dance house was 
‘built of poles and leaves. In it all the more important parts of the ceremony 
‘‘were performed. After the tree was set up and the dance house built, all the 
‘‘town was in excitement; men, dressed in all their finery, went dashing on horse- 
‘‘back around the camp circle, shooting their pistols and making a great noise. 
‘The old men shot at the objects hung in the sacred tree. At evening the young 
‘men and women rode around, singing. 

‘During all this time the young men had been preparing for the dance. They 
‘* were especially dressed, they had sung, drummed, and smoked. When the evening 
‘*came that has been described, the dance really began. The young men danced 
‘‘ from the lodge, where they had been making preparation, to the dance lodge. 

‘* The leader carried a buffalo skull painted red. All cried as they went. On 
‘entering the dancing house they saluted the four cardinal points and seated them- 
‘selves at the back of the lodge, singing. A spot, shaped like a crescent, was then 
‘‘cut in the ground, and the dancers placed in it the buffalo skulls they carried. 
‘*Shortly afterward began the tortures, which have made this dance so famous. 
‘* They were intended to test the bravery of the young men and to please the sun. 
‘* Sometimes a man stood between four posts arranged in the form of asquare. His 
‘‘ flesh was cut in two places in the back, and thongs were passed through and tied 
‘‘to the post in front. Another had a buffalo skull hung to the thong passed through 
‘his back, and danced until the weight of the skull tore out the thong. From a 
‘pole hung eight thongs; one man took two of these and passed them through his 
‘‘cuts and fastened them ; he then hung back and looked upward at the sun. Other 
‘*men, who did not take part in the dance itself, sat near the sun pole, and with 
‘new knives cut bits of flesh from their shoulders and held them up to the sun pole. 
‘* Sometimes a man took his horse with him into the dancing lodge. His chest was 
‘‘ pierced in two places and thongs from the pole were inserted; he was then tied 
‘‘to his horse, and the animal was whipped up The thongs were thus suddenly 
jerked and the flesh torn.”’ 


Professor Starr mentions only the facts without further comments, but we 
might add that the sun dance is of special interest to us, because it represents a 
period of religious belief in which God was worshipped through the most cruel tor- 
tures, executed on the victims at the sacred pole. The ceremonies possess great 
similarity to the practice of crucifixion which was exercised among Eastern nations 
especially the Phenicians and Carthagenians, to please the sun god and to make a 
special prayer effective! The same idea underlies the origin of the dogma of the 
atonement by blood. How deepseated and prevalent among men is the desire of 
gaining the favor of the divine powers and what outrageous tortures are they willing 
to undergo to please God, the sun-god, or any other deity upon whom man feels 
dependent ! 

The sun dance has been abolished by the United States government and all 
other Indian institutions are to follow. Whether or not the Indians really die out, 
their old life will surely disappear. ‘‘ It is only a matter of time; but" adds Pro- 
fessor Starr, ‘‘ they ought always to be interesting to us as Americans." 


1 For further details, compare The Ofen Court, Vol. XII1., No. 3, pp. 149 ff. 
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Tue Morat Evotution. Lenten Sermons on Sin and Its Remedy. By /udson 
Titsworth, Minister of Plymouth Church. Milwaukee, Wis. 1899. Pages, 
144. 

These Lenten Sermons on Sin and /ts Remedy area straw in the wind, show- 
ing the progressiveness of our ministers in the pulpit, who no longer preach the 
dead letter of antiquated dogmas but endeavor to live in the living present. The 
Rev. Judson Titsworth, like so many of his brethren, utilises the Biblical records 
as a basis from which to start, but he has broadened out into a more theological 
conception of Christianity than was customary in the days when a literal belief in 
the Scriptures was one of the essential conditions of orthodoxy. The preacher in 
the Plymouth Church pulpit sees the shortcomings of the Old Testament, but he 
understands at the same time that their ideas concerning human nature were essen- 
tially correct, and thus the moral spirit which pervades the whole remains true for- 
ever. This is true, we might add, not only of the Bible but of many sacred books 
of other religions which in their cosmology and science are antiquated. 

It is a pity that our theological seminaries furnish their students with so little 
science, and make the results of modern theology frequently inaccessible. Thus, 
for instance, in the present case the Rev. Judson Titsworth would have profited 
greatly by a knowledge of the investigations of the Old Testament. Since Assyri- 
ology especially has grown into existence, we know much more about the Old Tes- 
tament and the sense in which its passages are to be interpreted. 

We would recommend to the author of these Sermons a study of the Poly- 
chrome Bible and in addition such books as Schdffung und Chaos, by Gunkel, 
which however is only one among a great number of similar works. 


A Sort History OF FREETHOUGHT, ANCIENT AND MODERN. By /ohn M. Xobes't- 
son. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1899. Large 8 vo. Pages, xv-+447. Price, $3.00. 


This contribution to culture-history, by the author of Buckle and his Critics 
fully sustains his reputation for critical acumen. 

After noting that no comprehensive history of Freethought has been produced 
by any professed Freethinker, and that previous ‘‘ Histories'’ by ecclesiastical 
writers are rather indictments than histories properly so called, Mr. Robertson 
says, ‘‘In the present sketch, framed though it be from the rationalistic standpoint 
it is proposed to draw up not a counter indictment, but a more or less dispassionate 
account of the main historical phases of Freethought, viewed on the one hand as 
expressions of the rational or critical spirit, playing on the subject matter of reli- 
gion, and on the other hand as sociological phenomena conditioned by social forces, 
in particular the economic and political.’’ And it is contended ‘‘that there is an in- 
herent tendency in all systematised and instituted religion to degenerate intellec- 
tually and morally, save for the constant corrective activity of freethought.” 

The scope of the work may be judged from his assumption that ‘‘ Freethought 
may be defined as a conscious reaction against some phase or phases of conventional 
or traditional doctrine in religion—on the one hand, a claim to think freely, in the 
sense not of disregard for logic but of special loyalty to it, on problems to which 
the past course of things has given a great intellectual and practical importance ; 
on the other hand, the actual practice of such thinking. This sense, which is sub- 
stantially agreed on, will on one or the other side sufficiently cover those phenomena 
of early or rudimentary Freethinking which wear the guise of simple concrete 
opposition to given doctrines or systems, whether by way of special demur or of 
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the obtrusion of a new cult or doctrine. In either case, the claim to think in a 
measure freely is implicit in the criticism or the new affirmation : and such primary 
movements of the mind cannot well be separated, in psychology or in history, from 
the fully conscious practice of criticism in the spirit of pure truth-seeking, or from 
the claim that such free examination is profoundly important to moral and intel- 
lectual health. Modern Freethought, specially so called, is only one of the develop- 
ments of the slight primary capacity of man to doubt, to reason, to improve on past 
thinking, to assert his personality as against even sacrosanct and menacing author- 
ity.” pp. 5-6. 

Mr. Robertson then traces the evolution of this capacity from its crude begin- 
nings in the savage culture-stage, through the ancient historical religions, Greek 
Roman, Medieval and Modern thought, to its manifold developments in the Nine- 
teenth Century—closing with a survey of ‘‘ The State of Thought in the Nations. 

F. C. F. Lancpon. 

Social Phases of Education in the School and the Home’ is the title of a 

number of thoughtful contributions to practical pedagogy, by S. 7. Dutton, Super- 
intendent of Schools in Brookline, Mass. The keynote of Mr. Dutton's mes- 
sage is ‘‘ codperation” involving the correlation of all the educational and cultural 
forces of the community. He says: ‘‘There was a time when education was re- 
garded as a matter belonging exclusively to the school. Its problems were not 
seriously studied except by teachers. To-day there is no subject that excites 
greater public interest. Fathers and mothers are anxious to understand the aims 
and methods of the school ; they are also interested to know how other educational 
forces in the community may be utilised in such manner as to insure the best 
growth and development of their children." This codperation has been realised in 
some measure in the city of Brookline, and Mr. Dutton has devoted one of the sec- 
tions of his work to a brief statement of the method of operation of the Brookline 
plan, which will be helpful to teachers and directors of schools everywhere. He 
discusses in his opening chapter the social aspects of the home and the school, and 
takes ‘‘ social serviceableness ’’ to be the highest aim of education. The socialising 
of the individual, the formation of character, the making of school work and life- 
work a vocation rather than a task, and Herbart’s ideal of the instillation of per- 
manent ‘‘interest”’ rather than the inculcation of fixed quantities of knowledge are 
the fundamental notes of his thought. 


The unusual success of Dr. Van Dyke's book, 7he Gosfel for an Age of 
Doubt has moved him to a more distinctively theological attempt to resolve the 
religious problem, and this his latest impulse has taken incarnation in a Gosfel for 
a World of Sin.*, That gospel is the ‘‘expanding message of the cross,” which 
Dr. Van Dyke expounds with all the religious fervor and literary power at his com- 
mand. He then asks: ‘‘Is such a gospel as this unsuited to the present age? Is 
such a gospel as this a low gospel, a narrow gospel, an immoral gospel, an obsolete 
gospel, a gospel to be ashamed of in the presence of learning and refinement and 
moral earnestness? Let the men whose hearts have been cleansed and ennobled 


1 New York and London: The Macmillan Co. 1899. viii, 259. Price, $1.25. 

2 The Gospel for a World of Sin. A Companion-Volume to “ The Gospel for an Age of Doubt."’ 
By Henry Van Dyke, D. D. (Princeton, Harvard, Yale), LL.D. (Union), Pastor of the Brick 
Church in New York. New York: The Macmillan Co. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1899. 
Pages, viii+192. Price, $1.25. 
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by it—the men like Paul, and Augustine, and Francis of Assisi, and Martin Luther 
and John Wesley—make answer... .. Let the unchanged, struggling, sinful heart 
of man make answer." The following quotation will characterise Dr. Van Dyke's 
philosophical position on the question of the Atonement; it really appears to us as 
still affected with the old theological agnosticism ; he says: ‘‘A sinful world can- 
not possibly know all that is needed to reconcile it with a holy God. Sin itself, in 
its root and in its relations, contains a mystery. So does love. But the Atone- 
ment is the work of God's love in its bearing upon man's sin. Therefore it must 
include more than we can explain.”’ 


experts at a time when the study of pedagogy was greatly neglected in England 
but he was also a man of powerful personality who left a deep impress upon the 
character of all with whom he came in contact. He was the author of a work on 
Educational Reformers which greatly helped to introduce to Anglo American 
thought the knowledge of the character and significance of the work of Comenius 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi and Froebel. He was also the author of some educational 
articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Mr. Quick was born in 1831 and died 
in 1891. His Life and Remains have now just been edited by F. Storr, and pub 
lished by The Macmillan Company. They consist of extracts from his diary which 
are of high pedagogical value. (New York and London. 1899. Pages, vii+544 
Price, $1.50.) | 


Dr. H. W. Hillyer, Asst. Professor of Organic Chemistry in the University of 
Wisconsin, has just published a Laboratory Manual of experiments illustrating 
the elementary principles of chemistry (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1899. Pages, vi.+200). The book is for the use of college students of general 
chemistry, and has been designed for three classes of learners: (1) for beginners 
(2) for students who have attended the usual high school course, and (3) for those 
who have pursued a more extended high school course. The work is clearly and 
simply written, and the explanations seem quite full enough for the independent 
student. The text is printed in large type with blank pages opposite each printed 
page; the figures are also good. 


The Funk and Wagnalls Company are about to publish a large and compre- 
hensive work under the title 7he Jewish Encyclopedia, embracing everything 
that pertains to Judaism,—its history, religion, literature and customs. Dr. Isidore 
Singer is the managing editor. Among the contributors are several most prominent 
Jewish scholars of this country as well as of Europe. The editorial supervision is 
in the hands of Cyrus Adler, Ph. D., Gotthard Deutsch, Ph. D., Richard Gottheil 
Ph. D., Marcus Jastrow, Ph. D., Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph. D., Kaufmann Kohler 
Ph. D., and George F. Moore, M. A., D. D. 


The Annual Literary /ndex for 1898, edited by W. I. Fletcher and R. R. 
Bowler (New York: Office of the Publishers’ Weekly) has appeared. It is the 
successor to Poole’s /ndexes and contains an index to periodicals, an index to gen- 
eral literature, an author-index, bibliographies, a necrology, and an index to dates. 
The Index to dates practically serves as an index to the files of any newspaper. It 
is unnecessary to say the Annual Liteyxary /ndex is indispensable to all bureaus 
newspaper-offices and reference libraries. 
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. The Rev. R. H. Quick was not only the best known of English educationa 
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